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NOTICE 
BACK NUMBERS OF CHRONICLES WANTED 


At the last meeting, the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society voted to present to the Battleship ‘‘Oklahoma’’ 
a bound file of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. In assembling the 
numbers for binding it was found that the following numbers have 
been exhausted: No. 3, Vol. 1, June, 1923; No. 1, Vol. 6, March, 
1928; No. 1, Vol. 7, March, 1929; No. 3, Vol. 8, September, 1930. 

Any reader of the Chronicles who has these numbers, or any 
one of them, and is willing to dispose of them, will confer a favor 
upon the Historical Society and the Captain and men of the Battle- 
ship ‘‘Oklahoma’’ by sending them to the Secretary of the Society 
by express collect. 


An early response to this request will be greatly appreciated. 


DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 
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THE OLD COUNCIL HOUSE 
By George Riley Hall 


The session of the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society, which met at Okmulgee, May 10 and 11, 1935, was 
held in the Old Council House of the Creek Nation. 


While this building is not as old as some other structures 
in the old Indian Territory, yet it is one of the most interesting, 
picturesque and historic places in the State of Oklahoma. It 
was, at one time, Capitol of the Creek Nation. 


In this old building are the rooms where the different de- 
partments of the Creek government were administered; here 
are the halls where the sessions of the two branches of their 
legislature were held before Oklahoma became a state and their 
remnant of sovereignty merged into that of the Sovereign State 
of Oklahoma. It was not ‘‘the Senate and the House’’ in the 
Creek government, but the ‘‘House of Warriors’’ and the ‘‘ House 
of Kings.”’ 


It was in the House of Warriors that the Society held its 
42nd Annual meeting—perhaps the most interesting number on 
the program was the address by George Riley Hall, editor, Henry- 
etta Free Lance, including an original poem entitled: ‘‘The Old 
Council House.’’ His address follows: —D. W. P. 


My friends, in retrospect I see again Okmulgee as it was in 
1890—a straggling village, but the capital of a nation. In 
memory I see the members of the House of Warriors and the 
House of Kings assembled here in solemn conclave on affairs of 
state. I see the light-horse captains and their force of men. 
I see the stern-faced justices that constitute the Red Man’s court 
of last. resort. 

The persons and events I mention here today belong in that 
dim vista Bryant visioned when he said: 
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‘‘Thou unrelenting past! 

Strong are the barriers ’round thy dark domain! 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign.’’ 


The Persian master of the quatrain said about the same, and 
that in language not to be forgotten: 


‘The moving finger writes; and having writ, moves on.’’ 


Time’s moving finger wrote some chapters in my early life, 
and tied them firmly to the scenes about this old, historic place. 
When first I saw this rock-walled capitol, I scarce had charted 
any course to guide my eraft across the troubled sea of life. And 
fate decreed that I should teach the children of the Indians, and 
thus prepare them for the coming of the pale-face—an event even 
looked forward to with dread. 


And thus the early events of my life took root about this 
ancient capital. I met and learned to know the statesmen of 
those early years. I knew the chieftains, knew the judges and 
the people of the tribe. Knew the educators; knew their hopes 
and plans to help prepare the younger people for the change 
that all felt sure would come. 


Political conspiracies existed then, as now, but were con- 
fined to Indians alone. A sudden turn in polities replaced the 
treasurer, and put the youthful Posey in a place of trust when 
that young man was only twenty-two. To put a nation’s cash 
in such young hands seemed hazardous, and yet no whisper of 
suspicion ever has been heard. 


In 1895 I took a place as teacher in the ‘‘Mission’’ school 
just east of town. There Alexander Posey held the reins, and 
there we lived and labored for a time. In idle hours we read the 
‘“‘grand old masters,’’ scribbled verse and dreamed day-dreams 
of how we hoped to write a line that all might read. 


But still another turn in polities gave Posey supervision over 
all the hundred schools. And later on, in that capacity he visited 
again the scene. He told me that he scarcely slept, all night, 
so busy were his memory and super-charged emotions growing 
out of years he spent in that same school. For there he loved 
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and married. There his first-born son was ushered into life. And 
from that restless night he spoke about, he wrote as sweet a 
Song as ever came from his inspired pen. For death had been 
busy. His former music teacher, Rosa Lee, had died of fever; 
and his little brother, Jim, had passed away since we had all 
foregathered in the Mission school. 


And his abode was then Bald Hill, his father’s ranch, where 
he had lived while yet a boy. And I was living in the Deep 
Fork Valley on a farm. And he inscribed those lines to me be- 
cause he knew that I could share his sense of grief, and he con- 
eluded the poem with these lines: 


“‘Though far apart we’ve wandered, Hall, 

*Twixt you and me there’s but a single river; 
And but a single mountain-wall; 

"Twixt Rose and Jim and us the vast forever.”’ 


And now he has joined the Eternal Silence. He is with 
Jim and Rose, and that same ‘‘vast forever’’ separates them and 
me! 


When I look back into those days, and think of all who 
have gone on, I feel almost a sense of personal guilt that’ I am 
here—lively as a grasshopper, when so many of my compeers 
have gone on. I put myself in Tom Moore’s place when he said: 


““T feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted— 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.’’ 

Looking back through the years, I might almost sympathize 
with Tom Campbell’s ‘‘Last Man’’ who saw creation shrivel up 
and die. 

But) I am glad that I was here to see the primal simplicity 
that marked this land before the spoilers came with railroads, 
highways, skyscrapers, air planes and commerce. This country 
was beautiful then before the hand of man marred its pristine 
loveliness. Our modern civilization has created great artificial 
beauty, but has spoiled much natura! beauty. 


In the presence of such distinguished historians as Dr. Dale 
end Grant Foreman I shall touch history only where history has 
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touched me. In fact I was not asked for history, but poetry. 
And the few simple stanzas to which these remarks are but a 
preface must speak for themselves. It seemed impossible to say 
these things without a free use of the vertical pronoun, but you 
will find it entirely absent in the verse. 


Nor have I mentioned any person in these stanzas save those 
I knew personally. The natural eloquence of the Indian is well 
known, but probably few white men have heard more of this 
native eloquence than I. I have heard the late Albert McKellop, 
attorney-general of the Creek nation, in his pleadings before 
the Supreme Court. I have heard Chief G. W. Grayson in his 
addresses before the assembled kings of the Indian legislature. 
And I have listened to the moving eloquence of Chitto Harjo in 
his patriotic plea to hold the land ‘‘so long as grass shall grow 
or water run.’’ Nor have I ever heard a human voice that carried 
more appeal or kindled greater sympathy than that of Chitto 
Harjo—Crazy Snake. 


And back of every stanza in this little poem lie unwritten 
chapters of a people’s tragic fate. The friendly rifle-ball that 
ended Timmie Jack’s career was music as compared with legis- 
lation which spelled doom to every nation of the Five Tribes. 


THE OLD COUNCIL HOUSE 


Beneath the giant sycamore, the stately elm 
That guard this old rectangle from the fierce today 
May throng the ghosts of those who grasped the helm 
Of Indian affairs, now drifting far away. 


These time-stained ivied walls have echoed back the shout 
Of native statesmen in profound, sincere debate 

When governmental treaties seemed to be in doubt 
And vast uncertainties obscured the Red Man’s fate. 


These storied walls have heard the passioned cry 
Of stately Grayson in his. patriot appeal 

That, though autonomy might fade away and die, 
Yet human destiny the Red Man’s will should feel. 
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And here the stolid Isparhecher stood in gloom, 
Unsmiling, stern, implacable, erect and strong, 

With sad, prophetic mind he seemed to sense the doom 
That hovered over all the land when came the throng. 


And pious Motey Tiger, with a smile for all, 

Dispensed diminished powers in his realm of might. 
He saw the pillars shaken—saw the structure fall 

But never lost his faith in God and in the right. 


And here the learned Posey tuned his harp to song 
And gave his youthful faney freedom to take wing. 
And though that voice is silent yet the music floats along 
And lives in loving hearts that still can hear him sing. 


These mortared walls have seen a nation, silent, die. 
Have seen a people’s hope submerged in utter gloom, 

Have seen a proud ancestral race with scarce a sigh 
Consign their cherished institutions to the tomb. 


And still the star of hope can never set or fade. 
A mingled strain of blood shall warm a sturdy race 
And in the halls of learning or the busy marts of trade 
The blood of aborigines shall find an honored place. 


And solons yet unborn shall proudly claim a trace— 
Some future Owen or a Curtis in the hall of fame 

As blood of Erin’s kings proclaims that ancient race 
And gives earth’s greatest men an Irish hame. 


As kindly Nature heals man’s scars on earth with grass 
Or lovely flow’rs that leave no tell-tale marks to see, 

So Time shall heal these mortal wounds as ages pass, 
And man shall be what God intended man to be. 


And we who mark the trend of events here today 
And scribble current history as best we can 

Should soothe these ancient, burning wounds as best we may 
And thus bestow a blessing on the coming man. 


—George Riley Hall. 


At the conclusion of his address Mr. Hall was called upon 
to read his own—the Oklahoma classic poem: 
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LAND OF THE MISTLETOE 


Land of the Mistletoe, smiling in splendor, 
Out from the borderland, mystic and old, 
Sweet are the memories, precious and tender, 
Linked with thy summers of azure and gold. 


O, Oklahoma! fair land of my dreaming! 
Land of the lover, the loved and the lost, 
Cherish thy legends with tragedy teeming, 
Legends where love reckoned not at the cost! 


Land of the Sequoyah, my heart’s in thy keeping, 
O, Talladega, how can I forget! 

Calm are thy vales where the silences sleeping 
Wake into melody tinged with regret. 


Let the deep chorus of life’s musie throbbing 
Swell to full harmony, born of the years; 

Or for the loved and lost, tenderly sobbing, 
Drop to that cadence that whispers of tears. 


Land of the mistletoe, here’s to thy glory, 
Here’s to thy daughter, fair as the dawn, 

Here’s to thy pioneer sons, in whose story 
Valor and love shall live endlessly on! 


—George Riley Hall. 


CHITTO HARJO 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
held at Okmulgee May 10th and 11th, a number of historical 
sketches, or they may be termed essays, written by students of the 
Okmulgee public schools, were presented to the Society. These 
sketches pertained to the history and traditions of the Creek, or 
Muskogee tribe of Indians. The subject was very appropriate 
as the annual meeting was being held in the capital of the old 
Creek Nation and in the capitol building. The students of the 
Okmulgee schools have made a study of their local history and have 
had the advantage of much of the original source information. 


These students are to be commended for their good work 
in compiling the history:and traditions of their own part of the 
State and helping to preserve the historical events as well as the 
folklore of the Creek people. All these students’ essays are 
filed in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society and will 
be available to research workers. 


The society voted to have published in the Chronicles the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch of Chitto Harjo, better known as Crazy 
Snake written by Mace Davis, a student of the 12th grade. 

—KEditor. 


Chitto Harjo, popularly known as Crazy Snake, expressed the 
philosophy of his life when he said that he would not mind so 
much playing the white man’s game if only the white man would 
not make all the rules. He thus summed up, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, the long losing fight he had waged against tremendous odds. He 
had tried to play the red man’s game, but the white man was the 
referee and changed the rules as often as was expedient. Indomit- 
able of will, firm and unchanging of purpose, Harjo stood firmly 
but unsuccessfully against the resistlessly inrolling tide of white 
immigration. It was a final conflict between two civilizations: 
one powerful with all the massed-up strength of generations, and 
with land hungry hordes following up and even preceding the con- 
quests of the government; the other was few in numbers, lacking 
the resources and solidness of a civilized state, and possessing land 
and homes only at the sufferance of the white man. There could 
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be but one issue to such a conflict, but that great Indian, although 
half-knowing that the fate of the red man was written, followed 
in the way of his forefathers in defiance of the law of the white 
man. 


Chitto Harjo was born about the year 1854 in Creek Indian 
Territory, now a part of Oklahoma. Nothing is known of his 
early life except that he was a follower of Isparhecker, who was 
the leader of the federal element among the Creeks during the 
Civil War. Harjo showed promise of leadership and gained promi- 
nence in a tribal disturbance called the Green Peach War. 


In 1892 the long feared spectre of division of tribal lands 
took tangible form when Congress created the Dawes Com- 
mission for the purpose of inducing the Indians to agree to 
allotment of lands. Harjo at once became the acknowledged leader 
of the dissenting faction. As a member of the House of Kings 
he continually warned his people that allotment of lands would 
lead to the final step in the white man’s dominance over the In- 
dian. He foresaw with the utmost clarity that to break up the 
old communal system of land ownership by alloting a quarter-sec- 
tion to each Indian would be to crumble the foundation of tribal 
unity and government. He was a prophet, at once denouncing 
his people for straying from the way of their forefathers and warn- 
ing them that the destruction of the Creek nation was imminent. 


Harjo’s followers were mostly fullbloods, but at a later time 
many negroes of part Indian blood were admitted into the Snake 
faction. As Harjo is most widely known as Crazy Snake, and his 
followers were designated as Snakes, it would be well to explain 
whence the term came. Chitto is a Creek word meaning snake, 
and Harjo signifies one who is brave beyond discretion, foolhardy, 
or in a loose sense, crazy. Thus Chitto Harjo became known to 
the whites as Crazy Snake. 


In general, the half-breeds and intermarried citizens of the 
Creek nation favored the allotment of lands. Many of them al- 
ready owned fine farms, and all of them expected to gain if the 
white man’s civilization supplanted the old communal system of 
tribal ownership. About one-third of the Creeks, counting the 
Negroes, were followers of Harjo. Between his group actively 
opposing allotments and the mixed-bloods who supported it was 
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a large group who were either half-willing to take allotments or 
could easily be coerced. 


Thus, on one side were ranged the more progressive and better 
educated mixed-bloods, the eager land agents and promoters, the 
ego-centric type of community boosters, and the great federal gov- 
ernment. On the other side and opposing this group stood Crazy 
Snake and his little band of about 5,000 followers. They were 
ignorant, poor, and only half realized the vast forces arrayed 
against them. They knew nothing but that they desired to be 
left alone to live as they saw fit on the land which the Great White 
Father at Washington had promised to them and their children 
as long as grass shall grow and water flow. 


Harjo is known to many as a stubborn old Snake with more 
““courage to defy the powerful makers of his fate’’ than intellect 
and reasoning power. But there is every reason to believe that he 
possessed great native intelligence. The most serious charge against 
him is that he was a cross-grained malcontent, standing stubbornly 
in the way of progress. Apart from the malcontent side of it 
(though he had great reason to be so), the question as to whether 
or not he stood in the way of progress is a delicate one. Most cer- 
tainly he was a hindrance to our Western civilization, but it is not 
so certain that he was a hindrance to real progress. It is difficult 
to believe that behind that broad forehead there was not a thing 
more than mulish obstinacy, that behind that piercing eye there 
was not a keen intelligence that had thrust through into the heart 
of the question. I will expound what I believe to have been Harjo’s 
guiding star and principles of action in opposing our Western 
civilization. 


The progress of civilization, as Harjo saw it, meant that treaties 
would be made and kept only as long as was profitable, and broken 
when expedient. In no instance, he saw, were the solemn prom- 
ises sworn on the honor of the United States allowed to stand for 
long in the way of ‘‘progress.’’ To him the white man’s eiviliza- 
tion was superior to the Indians only in that the young braves 
multiplied like flies and were given great power to break the prom- 
ises of their fathers and take the land of the Indian. He could 
not know that true civilization does not entail the looting of lands 
and property from uncivilized people. He did not know, as he 
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said before the Senate Committee at Tulsa, that the white man had 
come to the Indian saying he knew the road that leads to light, 
and that he was willing to show the Indian this road that the red 
man might know the blessing of civilization and gain the light. 
Harjo also knew that the white man himself had not found the 
light, for his civilization was one of sordid greed. 


Over against this, the progress of civilization, stood the simple 
tribal life he was fighting for. For him the block of allotment 
plans meant surcease from the continual inroads of the white man. 
It meant that the Indian would be left in peace to raise his little 
patches of corn and beans, to hunt and fish, and to keep alive the 
old customs and traditions. He knew that to place each Indian on 
a quarter-section as an independent farmer would be to place him 
on the same economic basis with the white man, who with gener- 
ations of sustained effort behind him and with his greater skill 
in tilling the soil, could easily outstrip the Indian in production. 
Thus the Indian would lose first his government and tribal citizen- 
ship, then his lands, and finally his very identity as the conquering 
race swallowed him up. So on these principles and for these rea- 
sons did Chitto Harjo oppose the allocation of Creek lands. 


Following close on the work of the Dawes Commission came 
the Curtis Act. This act, passed in 1898, abolished tribal laws 
and courts, thus fulfilling the fears of Crazy Snake. Matters came 
quickly to a head. In 1900 the Creek nation agreed to allot its | 
lands, thereby consenting to the Curtis Act. Crazy Snake realized 
that immediate action must be taken if the identity of the Creek 
nation was to be preserved. 


His following among the full-bloods had held together with 
remarkable tenacity against all the forces working to destroy their 
unity. With implicit confidence in their leader, they supported 
his attempt to establish them on a separate political status. In 
1901 they proclaimed him their hereditary chief. Harjo at once 
called a national council of the House of Kings and the House 
of Warriors at Hickory Ground, six miles from Henryetta. The 
council proclaimed the reestablishment of the ancient laws and 
courts acknowledged by the United States in the treaty of 1825. 
In so doing they challenged the authority of the United States to 


dissolve the government of another nation, and appealed to the 
sanctity of treaties. 
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It has been said that the move was ill-advised. Perhaps it 
was, but only in that it was unwise for the Indian to hope that 
the United States would be bound by a treaty which it would break 
at pleasure. If their attempt to preserve their identity as a na- 
tion was ill-advised, then so are all such attempts. It was a des- 
perate effort, but the situation was desperate. 


Crazy Snake proclaimed Hickory Ground the capitol of Creek 
nation instead of Okmulgee. Laws were passed forbidding Creek 
Indians to employ white labor or to rent lands to whites. A body 
of light horsemen was organized to enforce the laws. A detach- 
ment of them rode into Eufaula and posted a warning to the effect 
that any Indian renting lands to whites would be fined $100 and 
given 50 lashes on the back and that all improvements on Indian 
lands made by whites were to be confiscated. 


Wild rumors began to be circulated concerning the activities 
of the Snake Indians. One was that six hundred Creeks were 
about to descend on Bristow. It was reported that members of 
the Snake faction were roving over the whole nation threatening 
and whipping those who accepted allotments. There is no doubt 
that there is some truth in this last, but it has been stated by Creek 
Indians (Mr. Sam Haines and Mr. Johnson Tiger) now living, 
there was no widespread violences and that Crazy Snake was not 
overbearing. 


The extent of Crazy Snake’s measures to expel the white man 
were no more threatening than those experienced by Mr. George 
Riley Hall of Henryetta. 


Mr. Hall and his brother had rented a farm from a Creek In- 
dian near the Hickory Grounds. They had made considerable 
outlay on it in time, labor, and money. One evening a Snake In- 
dian named Chowela, accompanied by a light horseman and an in- 
terpreter, came to the farm and told Mr. Hall he would have to 
leave at once. Hall attempted to parley, saying he would lose 
heavily if he abandoned the farm. Chowela replied they would 
have to leave regardless, and at once. Then Mr. Hall said he was 
a citizen of the United States, and would leave only when he was 
ordered to do so by the federal court at Muskogee. Chowela an- 
erily replied that if he thought he could remain in defiance of 
the Snake Indian government, he could try. 
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The next morning Mr. Hall rode to Henryetta on a pony and 
on the way he heard that the United States troops had arrived. 
He hurried on, and to his great relief found that the report was 
true and the danger was past. 


Wild newspaper rumors about hundreds of Snake Indians 
on the warpath with such foundation as the incident just related, 
had induced the government to send in the troops. No armed 
resistance was found, but Crazy Snake and a few followers were 
arrested, tried, and convicted. All were liberated, however. Thus 
ended the first Snake ‘‘uprising.’”’ 


But the determination of the full-bloods to reestablish their 
tribal government had not been broken. They refused to accept 
the allotments assigned to them, and continued to meet at Hickory 
Ground. At these meetings Crazy Snake addressed them at length, 
reviewing the wrongs they had suffered and informing them of 
the actions and policies of the federal government. 


In 1906 a special Senate Investigating Committee came to 
examine conditions. Harjo spoke before the commttee at Tulsa. 
He reviewed the Indians relations with the white man from the time 
of Columbus to the present. He declared that the only trouble 
the Indian had had with the whites was about land and that it 
was still the issue at stake. He ended with a plea that the an- 
cient promises and treaties be kept. 


In 1907 Oklahoma was made a state, thus completing the as- 
similation of Indian territory into the folds of civilization. 


Meanwhile, Crazy Snake’s followers had erected a shanty 
and dug-out village at Hickory Ground. Numerous Negroes of 
part Indian blood had been admitted, and in 1908 all who applied 
were accepted. Soon the Negroes outnumbered the full-bloods; 
so the latter retired to their hill homes. The Negroes and mixed 
bloods committed many small depredations, often raiding smoke- 
houses, whence the name ‘‘Smoked Meat Rebellion.’? Crazy 
Snake was not responsible for these depredations, for they were 
committed by Negroes who were not members of the true Snake 
faction. Rumors of another uprising floated about; the newspa- 
pers did much to foment fear. The white people demanded mili- 
tary protection. 


‘For the plea of Crazy Snake—See Chronicles, Vol. 11, 1933, pp. 899 to 911. 
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Dana Helsey, an Indian agent, and George J. Wright, also 
connected with the Indian service, were sent by the federal gov- 


ernment to investigate. They reported that the situation was not 
serious. 


Officers went to Hickory Ground to arrest Negroes for thefts. 
A fight occurred in which several were killed on both sides. In- 
stantly the newspapers were aflame with news of the Snake Indian 
uprising. Panic spread all over the state; the people clamored 
for militia to defend their homes. Newspapers all over the 
world proclaimed that hundreds of fully armed Indians were on 
the war-path. 


On receiving orders from Governor Haskell, Colonel Roy 
Hoffman. called out five companies of militia, and martial law was 
declared in the Hickory Ground country. The militia found no 
armed resistance, nor any evidence of a Snake uprising, for the 
full-bloods were in their hill country homes. 


Meanwhile, Sheriff Odom had secured a warrant for the ar- 
rest of Crazy Snake, whom he considered to be the cause of the 
trouble. The old Snake at this time lived in McIntosh County at 
the base of Tiger Mountain. The sheriff and several deputies 
went there to arrest him. They fired at him without warning. 
Crazy Snake was shot in the hip, and Charles Coker, his lieutenant, 
was shot through the chest. Coker killed two of the deputies, and 
with his chief escaped. 


With the aid of Daniel Bob, an old Choctaw friend of Crazy 
Snake’s, the two of them traveled by secret routes to the Choctaw 
country. 


Chitto Harjo lived with his friend, Daniel Bob, for the last 
few years of his life. He died, in distress from the gunshot 
wound, on April 11, 1911. 


A YOUNG ARMY OFFICER’S EXPERIENCES IN 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


Following the close of the Civil War, when the United States 
Army turned its attention toward the West, a young captain 
from Massachusetts, Henry E. Alvord,' who had served as a 
volunteer throughout the entire war and had then married a 
southern girl, Martha Swink, whom he had met during the cam- 
paigns in Virginia, was sent to Indian Territory to serve chiefly 
on staff duty with Generals Hancock and Sheridan. He was 
even then only 24 years old. His principal duty was the collec- 
tion of facts about the territory and the Indians there, and for 
this duty, according to Major-General W. B. Hazen, he “‘evinced 
peculiar fitness’’ and his collection of facts ‘‘was always found 
to be accurate.’’ 


ce 


As it happened, just 24 years later, after two decades spent 
in the East, Henry E. Alvord was again in Oklahoma, this time 
in charge of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Experiment Station. He turned from the science of war 
to the science of the land at an early age, through the medium 
of his detail as military instructor in 1569 at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He was the first army officer detailed to 
an agricultural college for this service. He hecame professor of 
agriculture there and later was elected director of the newly 
established agricultural experiment station at Cornell University, 
but he declined this position to accept the presidency of the 
Maryland Agricultural College. He organized that college and 
established the experiment station. Later, he served other states 
in similar capacities and was active in securing federal legisla- 
tion that endowed the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, and in the formation and leadership of national agricul- 

‘Henry Elijah Alvord of Massachusetts became sergeant in the Rhode Island’ 
Cavalry on June 24, 1862; honorably mustered out the next October, but entered 
the Second Massachusetts Cavalry November 21, 1862. He became first lieuten- 
ant January 25, 1864, and Captain the eleventh of the next December. Honorably 
mustered out August 5, 1865, to became first lieutenant of the Tenth Cavalry 
July 28, 1866. Served as regimental adjutant from June 1, to July 31, 1867. Was 


made captain July 21, 1867, and assigned to the Ninth Infantry July ie yak. 
He resigned from the service next December. He died October 4, 1904. 
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tural associations. He devoted his last ten years to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He was acquainted with 
rural Europe, held honors in several foreign agricultural socie- 
ties, and aided in organizing the International Institute of Agri- 
cuiture, 


But it is with his early impressions of Indian Territory that 
we are chiefly interested. During his army service there, Al- 
vord’s expeditions took him over much of the area and he was 
usually busy at night when at Forts Gibson, Riley, Arbuckle, 
and Cobb, preparing reports, descriptive journals, and maps of 
the country he covered. 


His letters written at this time are enthusiastic over much 
of the terrain; over the interest he felt in the Indians, from the 
“savage, treacherous, ever troublesome Comanche to the edu- 
eated, cultivated, gentlemanly Cherokee’’; over the splendid 
animals among the wild horses often chased in the vain hope of 
capture ;—and over newly-married life as lived in the tents and 
cabins of a frontier army. 


Writing in July, 1868, from Fort Gibson to his aunt in the 
East who had taken care of him during his motherless childhood, 
he says: 


“‘During the six weeks I was absent I rode my white horse, 
Hancock, about eight hundred miles and he came back very little 
the worse for it. I saw all kinds of country—mountainous like 
the Wichitas region, with high rocky peaks towering 1500 ft. 
above the surrounding plain, extensive oaklands and _ endless 
prairie. Of the latter we had most of the rolling kind tho’ a 
touch of ‘the plains’ proper when near the North Fork of Red 
River. We crossed every description of streams too: the wide 
brackish, red, swift running Washita on its rocky bed, the North 
Red River well named for color and salt as brine, the bitter 
Gypsom Creek, and many a beautiful pure rivulet rushing from 
erystal springs over the massive rocks of mountain sides, cours- 
ing thro’ deep, rocky, and deathlike canons, rippling over pretty 
pebbly bottoms, or gliding along in silvery sandy beds. We 
found springs innumerable—boiling up in the midst of a bound- 


2The lieutenant was somewhat mistaken as to the elevation of these peaks, as 
they were not so high by several hundred feet. 
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less prairie of hot parched earth—and running off in a cool, 
strong stream, marked for many a mile by its verdant banks, 
or gushing from crevices in rocks shaded by bushes, vines, and 
moss, or slowly but steadily flowing in a cold clear stream from 
an opening formed in the roots of a gigantic elm. And as great 
as was the variety in the forms and surroundings of the springs 
so greatly did the water of them differ in taste—some warm, 
some cold, many pure and sweet, but many also from iron and 
coal and salt.’’ 


The buffalo of Indian Territory had a never-ending fascin- 
ation for this eastern boy, whether singly and as victims as at 
Fort Cobb where the buffalo ran through the camp within 300 
yards of the young couple’s tent and where ‘‘the soldiers drove 
the huge creatures into camp to the place best suited for dress- 
ing them and there shot them’’ or more especially when wild 
and free— ‘‘. . . from the top of a hill on the North Red River 
I saw at one time upon the surrounding plains within the circle 
of the horizon at least one hundred thousand buffalo.’’ 


Naturally the Indians occupied his attention chiefly. At Fort 
Cobb he aided in carrying out the provisions of the General 
Order calling for the two Indian Reservations, and in connec- 
tion with moving the Indians from Kansas, and in separating 
the peaceful from the hostile tribes in 1868 he took an active 
part from that station. To determine which tribes could be 
really trusted, which were neutral, and which were hostile was 
no easy matter, even for much older men with wider experience. 


“‘The war which broke out in Kansas in September was the 
chief reason for Gen’l Hazen’s delay. The Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes all joined in the hostilities, and it was there unknown 
how many had done so. My duty was to first ascertain by send- 
ing to all the ‘wild’ Indians within reach of couriers from this 
point, and holding conferences with the chiefs, just whoever 
were really peaceable and friendly and who were hostile, report- 
ing definitely ; then to induce as many of the peaceable as possible 
to come to this vicinity and to take care of them here—feed 
them, ete. until the arrival of Gen’] Hazen. This was new work 
for me—a delicate and difficult matter. 
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““T at once gave the subject my whole attention and have 
done nothing else since. During the remaining days of October 
I gathered around me here about fifty of the chiefs and head 
men of the Comanches, Caddos, Wichitaws, Wacos, and Keech- 
ies—representing three thousand Indians, and with them I had 
an official ‘big talk’, a council, on the 31st ult. in which I per- 
sonated the ‘big Captain’, son of the ‘Great Father at Washing- 
ton.’ It was a novel experience to me, and fortunately resulted 
quite satisfactorily. Every tribe and band represented agreed 
to come to some point near here and remain peaceable—and have 
done so. I have since been feeding the 3000—issuing to them 
flour, coffee, and sugar, some fresh beef and some salt. Every 
available means has been taxed to get the necessary supplies 
and I have been obliged to some extent to purchase in open 
market—at Sherman, Texas, thru an agent. Since the Ist inst. I 
have met the representatives of 2000 Kiowas and Apaches, who 
are now moving toward this place, and am daily expecting 
representative delegations from the two most distant and most 
powerful bands of Comanches—numbering 3000. There will 
probably be 8000 ‘wild’ Indians in this vicinity before Decem- 
Cetre 


‘‘Martha is becoming quite an Indian trader, and if you 
- could see her present stock on hand of buffalo robes, calf buffalo 
skins, buffalo tongues, ete you would be much amused. We are 
both making excellent progress in learning to speak Comanche 
—tho we give most attention to the pantomime language which 
is common to all western Indians. At first I do not think either 
of us relished having so many red skins in our immediate vicin- 
ity at night, while we were quite pleased to have numbers of 
them visit us during the day. Now we go quietly to sleep at 
least a quarter of a mile from the nearest sentry at the camp— 
undisturbed by the fact of there being two thousand wild 
Comanches close by.”’ 


But the more conventionally social side was not neglected 
in their life in the Territory. One of the first letters from this 
young couple after their arrival, dated at Fort Gibson in Jan- 
uary, 1868, and written to the same elderly aunt, describes a 
military dinner given under those frontier conditions the day 
before they were able to find a woman servant. 
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The dinner letter speaks for itself :* 


‘Wednesday morning we concluded that as Col. Floyd Jones, 
our commander, was to go on leave the 20th, we would have a 
supper for the officers on Friday evening and that has occupied 
all our time since. We had intended giving an entertainment 
of some sort as soon as our establishment was completed but the 
weather having postponed that event beyond our expectations 
and our desire to have the Colonel present, decided us to wait 
no longer. Our first proposition was to fix up our unfinished 
kitchen as well as we could and set our table in there, putting 
up a curtain between it and the cooking stove. To that end, 
while I was up at the garrison Wednesday morning on business, 
Martha had the kitchen chimney temporarily raised above the 
roof by a barrel with both heads out, the cooking stove moved 
from tent to kitchen and the walls of the building inside all 
covered with two thickness of canvas—tent flies. She then 
began cooking—making that day chicken salad and pies. The 
Paymaster came Wednesday evening and attending to the pay- 
ment of my company and my scouts kept me busy all day Thurs- 
day. It was the first payment of my company and on returning 
from the pay table $6000 was brought into camp. Martha that 
day went up town alone and either bought or borrowed every- 
thing in the way of table furniture which we needed for the 
supper; in the evening apple toddy was made, a ham got nearly 
ready, our turkey cock sacrificed and other little things done. 


‘Friday morning I gave the last of my invitations to ten 
officers (besides Lt. Harmon) to take supper with me at 8 P. M. 
and then returned to the cabin to help get it in shape. I found 
Martha had concluded the kitchen would be too cold to eat in 
and so had moved our bed, washstand, trunks, ete. in there and 


begun to arrange for the table in the south end of our main 
building—our living room. 


3As a result of this letter our editor wants to know more about Martha. She 
had ever a marked individuality which was generally said to leave its impress 
wherever she lived. Through constant change of scene she could always make 
an attractive home on short notice although between times she sought an oppor- 
tunity to go back to Spring Hill in Fairfax County, Virginia, the large farm which 
had been the home of her family for more than a century and which had been 
bought by her husband’s family, and finally given by the young Captain back to 
Martha. They always considered Spring Hill as their permanent home and here 
she spent all the later years of her widowed life. 
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“‘T had on Wednesday engaged several professional hunters 
(citizens) to get all the game they could for me and report with 
it Friday morning—three prairie chickens, the commonest of all 
game here, was the result of their united efforts. I felt rather 
disgusted at so slim an allowance of game but gave my gun 
with ammunition to a Corporal of my company and started him 
out at nine o’ciock to get what he could, and then myself set 
about decorating our room. A National Flag was festooned at 
the south end of the building covering the window and a plenty 
of small cedar boughs arranged with it; the whole inside of 
the roof was then prettily trimmed by being half covered with 
evergreen boughs stuck in between the shingles. Our pictures 
were hung up and made the wall look well. The table was then 
made ten feet long and four wide, and set across the south end 
of the room, filling it exactly, that is, leaving only room to pass 
around it, for seats ete. Both doors to the room remained un- 
obstructed and plenty of room was left around the fireplace at 
the North end of the room. A nice black walnut mantle which 
we had put up over our fireplace. Wednesday much improved 
the looks of the premises. Over it was the mirror and upon 
it vases of grasses, mistletoe, Christmas berries, ete. with various 
other pretty things. A very handsome linen damask cloth— 
3144 yds. long and 2 yards wide—purchased for the occasion 
covered the table and it was very nicely set at four o’clk P. M. 
Martha was all the while hard at work cooking, with but one 
assistant, a man. I was made more hopeful by my Corporal 
bringing it at noon four rabbits, some quail and meadow larks, 
and in the afternoon after a second short hunt, a pair of wild 
ducks and more small birds. Then during the afternoon, by 
great good luck, my horse man, Lewis, caught a ’possum—very 
TAL 


‘‘Winally, therefore, I had everything on my table that I 
had wished for except a roast saddle of venison, which I could 
not find. At seven o’clock I dressed and at half past sent a 
man with a saddled horse to every invited guest. Three sent 
their regrets—Capt. and Brevet Major Bryant, 6th Infantry, 
who will be in command after Col. Floyd-Jones‘ leaves, was 

4De Lancey Floyd-Jones was appointed to the United States Military Academy 


at West Point from New York, where he attended from July 1, 1841, to July i 
1846, when he was graduated, and promoted in the army to brevet second lieu- 
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sick—so was Dr. Hubbard the Post Surgeon—and one Lieuten- 
ant of the infantry had to remain at the garrison as Officer of 
the Day. My guests arrived about eight o’clock and I received 
them in Lt. Harmon’s (tent) quarters, next door to us. 


‘‘They were seven in number :—Colonel De L. Floyd Jones, 
6th U. S. Infantry, Comdg. this Post and the Territory; Capt. 
A, 8. Kimball,: Asst. Qt. Mr., U. S. A.—Post Quartermaster and 
Chief Q. M. of the Territory, Lieut. Baker,* 6th Infantry, Comis- 
sary of the Post; Lieut. Munson,’ Adjt., 6th Inftr. and Post Ad- 
jutants, Lieuts Cook and Wetherell® of the 6th Inft. and Dr. 


tenant of the Seventh Infantry. He served in the War with Mexico from 1846 
to 1848, and took part in a number of important engagements. He became 
second lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry November 27, 1846, and first lieutenant 
January 1, 1848, having been in the meantime brevetted first lieutenant for gallant 
and meritorious conduct. He was promoted captain July 31, 1854, and served 
at a number of army posts in California and other posts of the West. He was 
promoted to major of the Eleventh Infantry May 14, 1861; lieutenant-colonel 
July 4, 1862, and served in the Union Army during the Civil War. On July 2, 
1863, he was brevetted colonel for gallant and meritorious service at the battle 
of Gettysburg. On August 1, 1863, he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
Nineteenth Infantry, and after the Civil War was in command of posts in Ken- 
tucky, at Little Rock, Arkansas, and in Fort Smith and Fort Gibson. He died 
January 19, 1902. 


sAmos Samuel Kimball was born in New York, and on November 27, 1861. 
became first lieutenant in the Ninety-eighth N. Y. Infantry, where he served 
until May of 1864, when he became captain and acting quartermaster of volun- 
teers from April 7, 1864, to December 6, 1866. He served as captain and acting 
quartermaster in the U. S. Army from November 19, 1866, and was later pro- 
moted to major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. On October 2, 1902, he was 
retired as brigadier-general. He was brevetted major of volunteers February 1, 
1866, for faithful and meritorious service in the quartermaster’s department. 


sStephen Baker of Michigan entered the Union Army as a private; served 
as corporal, sergeant, sergeant-major and quartermaster-sergeant of the Sixth 
Infantry from August 20, 1860, to May 12, 1865. He became first lieutenant 
May 3, 1865, and served as regimental quartermaster from March 1, 1867, to 
September 1, 1868; captain June 8, 1874; major of the Fourth Infantry July 7, 
1897. He was retired from the army January 11, 1899. 

7Jacob Frederick Munson of New York entered the Union Army as a private 
and served as corporal, sergeant of C Company of the Eighty-third Infantry 
from September 13, 1861, to October 21, 1863. As second lieutenant he was 
honorably mustered out June 23, 1864. On December 31 of that year, he re- 
enlisted as second lieutenant of the Eighth U. S. Veteran Volunteers. For gallant 
and meritorious service he was brevetted lieutenant and captain of volunteers 
March 31, 1865. Honorably mustered out February 15, 1866, he re-enlisted as 
second lieutenant of the Sixth Infantry May 11, 1866; he became first lieutenant 
October 31, 1866, and served as regimental adjutant from April 1, 1867, to April 
22, 1869, and from May 29, 1869, to January 31, 1875. He was promoted to 
captain December 15, 1880, and was retired November 19, 1896. 
_ ®Alexander McComb Wetherill of Pennsylvania was commissioned second 
lieutenant of the Sixth Infantry May 9, 1867. First lieutenant April 28, 1875. 
He served as regimental quartermaster from March 1, 1887, to January 3, 1890, 
when he was made captain. He was killed July 1, 1898, at the Battle of San 
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Crary, brother-in-law of Qr. Mr. Kimball and Surgeon to the 
government employees at this post. Lt. Harmon made eight— 
giving four to each side of the table. (The guests were brought 
in and seated at half past eight.) I sat at the head and carved 
the principal dish—Roast turkey with gravy and _ preserved 
cherries—an excellent substitute for cranberries. We had be- 
sides—all hot:—Green ham, stuffed and baked, apple sauce; 
’*Possum, roasted with herbs and onions; Prairie chickens, stuffed 
and baked, Wild Duck, roasted; Quail and larks, larded, Stewed 
Rabbit, cream gravy; then cold:—Spiced Ham, Chicken Salad. 
Tomatoes baked with crumbs, pickles, hot biscuit, and butter 
put up last June. Plenty of Apple Toddy with these. Then 
followed :—Minee pie and Jelly Pie or Pudding, Charlotte Russe, 
Wine Jelly, Apple Float and Coffee. 


‘‘Martha did all the cooking herself and I am still wonder- 
ing how it was done on our little stove and have everything so 
hot. Each article was as nice as it could possibly be. She 
remained in the kitchen until we were fairly at supper, then 
dressed and came into the supper room just as we left the table 
—about ten o’clock; the officers left before twelve and I sent 
each on horseback with an orderly. 


They were evidently really astonished at the variety to 
which they sat down—enjoyed the supper thoroughly and praised 
it and its preparess in the highest terms. It certainly was an 
elegant supper and a decided success in every way. It has been 
the topic of conversation at the garrison yesterday and today and 
the officers unite in pronouncing it the handsomest table they 
have ever seen west of the Mississippi.’’ 


Juan, Santiago, Cuba. Two months later Alexander McComb Wetherell of 
Dakota was appointed from Rhode Island, second lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry. 
One may venture to suppose that this was the son who entered the army after 
his father’s death, to perpetuate the name in the Sixth Infantry. 


THE BATTLE OF HONEY SPRINGS 


Charles R. Freeman 


The Battle of Honey Springs, sometimes called the Battle of 
Elk Creek, was fought between the Confederate and Federal 
forces on July 17, 1863. This battle ground is located in MecIn- 
tosh County about four and one-half miles northeast of Checotah 
and about fifteen miles south of Muskogee, in what was then the 
Creek Nation. 


In the early part of the War between the States, Albert Pike 
was commissioned by the Southern Confederacy to effect treaties 
of alliance with the several Indian tribes of the Indian Territory. 
John Ross, Chief of the Cherokees, was opposed to any such treaty. 
He was, in fact, a Unionist at, heart, though he urged a neutral 
position. The Ridge party among the Cherokees, the chief man 
of whom was, at that time, Stand Watie, favored the Confederacy 
and consistently urged the signing of the treaty with the Con- 
federate Commission. In the Creek Nation, Pike found it less 
difficult to secure this treaty. He had the benefit of the influence 
of the powerful McIntosh family. The treaty with the Creeks 
was signed July 10, 1861, at North Fork Town on the Canadian, 
near Eufaula, though Apothleyahola made a fiery speech against 
the signing of it. Chief John Jumper of the Seminoles, and 
Tandy Walker, a prominent Choctaw, were Southern sympa- 
thizers and soon brought their people in agreement. Treaties of 
alliance were thus effected between the Confederacy and the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the latter part of 1861. But sentiment for 
the Northern side, or for the Federal Government, was not lacking 
among the Indians. Apothleyahola had led about three thousand 
men, women and children into Kansas during November and De- 
cember 1861, and many Union sympathizers among the Indians 
had joined up with the Federals, forming the First, Second and 
Third Home Guards. 


So at the Battle of Honey Springs, Indian met Indian. Maj. 
Gen. James A. Blunt, in command of the Federal forces at this 


battle had about three thousand men under him, commanded by 
the following officers: 
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Col. Stephen H. Wattles, First Indian Home Guard; 
Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Schaurte, Second Indian Home 
Guard ; 


Lieut. Col. John Bowles, First Kansas Colored Infantry, 
Judson’s Brigade; 


Capt. Edw. A. Smith, Second Kansas Battery ; 
Capt. Henry Hopkins, Hopkins Kansas Battery ; 
Capt. Edward R. Stevens, Third Wisconsin Cavalry ; 


Maj. J. Nelson Smith, Second Colorado Infantry, Phillips’ 
Brigade. 


On the other hand, the Confederates led by Brig. Gen. Doug- 
las H. Cooper, had under him in this battle about four regiments 
of Indians and certain Texas Troops. His force probably did 
not exceed three thousand, and were commanded by the following 
officers : 


Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, in command, with First and Second 
Choctaw Regiments and Texas Troops. 


Col. Tandy Walker, First Cherokee and Choctaw Regiment; 
Capt. L. E. Gillett, Squadron Texas Cavalry ; 

~~ Col. Stand Watie, Cherokee Regiment; 
Col. D. N. McIntosh, First Creek Regiment, Mtd. Vols., with 


ten Companies.' 
Chilly McIntosh, Second Creek Regiment, Mtd. Vols., with 
eleven companies.? 


1Col. D. N. McIntosh, Commanding; 2Col. Chilly McIntosh, commanding 
Lt. Col. Wm. R. McIntosh; Major Timothy Barnett 

Maj. Jas. McHenry; Adj. Geo. W. Grayson 

Adj. Wm. Percival; Q. Master F. M. Sanger 

A. G. M. Jno. Barnwell; Surgeon Lee M. Alexander 


ARGS alee As Clark; 
Surgeon O. Alexander 
Capt. Yakenah Fixico, Company A; 


F. B. Severs, Company B; 
“Cully Micco, Company C; 
* Yahardy, Company D; 
“ Hulputta Micco, Company E; 
“« Sam Miller, Company F; 
“« Wm. Jacobs, Company G; 


“ Washington Kennard, Company H; 
“ Young Hardage, Company I; 
je letdee Callahan: Company K; 
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Gen. Cooper had established his headquarters at Honey 
Springs some days before the Battle. This spring was one mile 
south of the ford on Elk Creek, on the road leading from Fort 
Gibson to Texas. Elk Creek was heavily timbered on both sides. 
On the 14th he had expected an attack from Gen. Blunt, and is- 
sued General Order No. 25, giving the location and position his 
troops would occupy along Elk Creek. General Blunt learned 
that Cabell, who was located in Northwest Arkansas with a force 
of about 4,000 men, was expected to join General Cooper at Honey 
Springs July the 17th. He began to push forward at once in an 
effort to dispose of Cooper before Cabel could reach Honey Springs. 
Cabell was one day late and did not reach the battle ground until 
the 18th. General Blunt effected a crossing of the Arkansas River 
with his force on the late afternoon of the 16th and by marching 
all night coming in view of the Confederates encamped on Elk 
Creek in the early morning of the 17th. Cooper’s pickets, station- 
ed some miles north of Elk Creek, saw Blunt’s columns pushing 
rapidly forward; his long line of cannon glistening in the early 
morning sunlight They immediately rushed back to notify Gen- 
eral Cooper of their approach. On arriving Blunt immediately 
forced the engagement. The cannonading commenced and the 
battle on the north of the Creek was furious for a few hours, 
finally driving Cooper’s men back across Elk Creek. The Federals 
crossed to the south side where they encountered Cooper’s main 
army. The battle continued at this point until about two o’clock 
in the afternoon when Cooper effected a retreat in the direction 
of Briartown and Fort Smith. Abel, in her excellent work, says: 


““The odds were all against Cooper from the start and, in ways 
that Steel has not specified, the material equipment proved itself 
inadequate indeed. Much of the ammunition was worthless. Nev- 
ertheless, Cooper stubbornly contested every inch of the ground 
and finally gave way only when large numbers of his Indians, 
knowing their guns to be absolutely useless to them, became dis- 
heartened and then demoralized. In confusion they led the van 
in flight across the Canadian.’’? 


The number of Federals killed and wounded was seventy-five. 
The number of the Confederates killed and wounded, as reported 
by General Cooper, was 184 and forty-seven taken prisoners. 


2Annie H. Abel. The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War. 
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General Blunt’s report of this engagement made to Major General 
Schofield, July 26, 1863, reads in part, as follows :? 
“General: 


“‘T have the honor to report that, on my arrival here on the 
11th instant, I found the Arkansas River swollen, and at once 
commenced the construction of boats to cross my troops. 

‘“‘The rebels, under General Cooper (6,000), were posted on 
Elk Creek, 25 miles South of the Arkansas, on the Texas road, 
with strong outposts guarding every crossing of the river from 
behind rifle-pits. General Cabell, with 3,000 men, was expected 
to join him on the 17th, when they proposed attacking this place. 
I could not muster 3,000 effective men for a fight, but determined, 
if I could effect a crossing, to give them battle on the other side 
of the river. 

““At midnight of the 15th, I took 250 cavalry and four pieces 
of lght artillery, and marched up the Arkansas about 138 miles, 
' drove their pickets from the opposite bank, and forded the river, 
taking the ammunition chests over in a flat-boat. I then passed 
down on the South side, expecting to get in the rear of their 
pickets at the mouth of Grand River, opposite this post, and 
capture them, but they had learned of my approach and had fled. 
I immediately commenced crossing my forces at the mouth of 
Grand River in boats, and, by 10 p. m. of the 16th, commenced 
moving south, with less than 3,000 men, mostly Indians and 
negroes, and twelve pieces of artillery. At day-light I came upon 
the enemy’s advance about 5 miles from Elk Creek, and with my 
cavalry drove them in rapidly upon their main force, which was 
formed on the South side of the timber of Elk Creek, their line 
extending 114 miles, the main road running through their center. 

‘While the column was closing up, I went forward with a 
small party to examine the enemy’s position, and discovered that 
they were concealed under cover of the brush awaiting my at- 
tack. I could not discover the location of their artillery, as it 
was masked in the brush. While engaged in this reconnaissance, 
one of my escort was shot. 

‘‘Ags my men came up wearied and exhausted, I ordered them 
halted behind a little ridge, about one-half mile from the enemy’s 
line, to rest and eat a lunch from their haversacks. After two 


2Rebellion Records Part I, 447. 
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hours’ rest, and at about 10 a. m., I formed them in two columns, 
one on the right of the road, under Colonel (William R.) Judson, 
the other on the left, under Colonel (William A.) Phillips. The 
infantry was in column by companies, the cavalry by platoons and 
artillery by sections, and all closed in mass so as to deceive the 
enemy in regard to the strength of my force. In this order I 
moved up rapidly to within one-fourth of a mile of their line, 
when both columns were suddenly deployed to the right and left, 
and in less than five minutes my whole force was in line of battle, 
covering the enemy’s entire front. Without halting, I moved them 
forward in line of battle, throwing out skirmishers in advance, and 
soon drew their fire, which, revealed the location of their artillery. 
The cavalry, which was on the two flanks, was dismounted, and 
fought on foot with their carbines. In a few moments the entire 
force was engaged. My men steadily advanced into the edge 
of the timber, and the fighting was unremitting and terrific for 
two hours when the center of the rebel lines, where they had massed 
their heaviest force, became broken, and they commenced a retreat. 
In their rout I pushed them vigorously, they making several de- 
termined stands, especially at the bridge over Elk Creek, but 
were each time repulsed. In their retreat they set fire to their 
commissary buildings which were 2 miles South of where the 
battle commenced, destroying all their supplies. I pursued them 
about 3 miles to the prairie south of Elk Creek, where my artillery 
horses could draw the guns no farther, and the cavalry horses 
and infantry were completely exhausted from fatigue. The enemy’s 
cavalry still hovered in my front, and about 4 p. m. General 
Cabell came in sight with 3,000 re-enforcements. My ammuni- 
tion was nearly exhausted, yet I determined to bivouae on the 
field, and risk a battle in the morning if they desired it, but the 
morning revealed the fact that during the night they had retreated 
South of the Canadian River. 

‘““The enemy’s loss was as follows: Killed upon the field and 
buried by my men, 150; wounded, 400; and 77 prisoners taken, 
1 piece of artillery, 1 stand of colors, 200 stand of arms, and 15 
wagons, which I burned. My loss is 17 killed, 60 wounded, most 
of them slightly. 

k * * 

Very Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES G. BLUNT, Major-General. 
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““P. S.—I have designated this engagement as the ‘Battle of 
Honey Springs,’ that being the headquarters of General Cooper, 
on Elk Creek, in the immediate vicinity of the battle-field.’’ 


The report of the Battle by Lieut. Colonel John Bowles, First 
Kansas Colored Infantry, made to Col. Judson, on July 20, 1863, 
reads in part :* 


““Colonel: I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the First Regiment Kansas Colored Volunteers at the battle of 
Honey Springs, July 17, 1863: 


““Previous to forming a line of battle, Colonel (James M.) 
Williams was informed that his regiment would occupy the right 
and support Captain Smith’s battery. Colonel Williams then 
called ‘attention,’ and said to the men, ‘I want you all to keep 
cool, and not fire until you receive the command; In all cases aim 
deliberately and below, the waist.’? *** After a lapse of ten 
minutes, during which time the fire from the battery was inces- 
sant, General Blunt came in person to Colonel Williams, and said, 
‘I wish you to keep an eye on those guns of the enemy, and take 
them at the point of the bayonet, if an opportunity offers.’ Col- 
onel Williams then made some remarks to the men, intimating 
that we had work to do, and ordered them to ‘fix bayonets.’ We 
then moved to the front and center, forming to the right of a 
section of Smith’s battery, consisting of two 12-pounder field 
pieces, that had already taken position within 300 yards of the 
enemy’s lines, which was only apparent by the smoke from the 
frequent firing of their battery, so completely were they con- 
cealed by the brush in their position. Quite a number of rounds 
of shell and canister had been fired from our guns, when our 
gallant colonel gave the command ‘forward,’ and every man 
stepped promptly and firmly in his place, advancing in good order 
until within 40, paces of the concealed foe, when we halted on 
the right of the Second Colorado. Colonel Williams then gave the 
command, ‘Ready, aim, fire,’ and immediately there went forth 
two long lines of smoke and flame, the one from the enemy 
putting forth at the same instant, as if mistaking the command 
as intended for themselves, or as demonstration of their willingness 


to meet us promptly 


sIbid., 449. 
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‘“ At this juncture Colonel Williams fell, he and his horse at 
the same instant; Colonel Williams badly wounded in his right 
breast, face and hands. Being on the right, and partly shut 
out from view of the left by the thick brush, I was, therefore, 
ignorant of the fact, that Colonel Williams had fallen. * * * * 
In the meantime the firing was incessant along the line, except 
on the extreme right, where some of our Indians had ridden in 
the brush between us and the enemy. I immediately ordered 
them to fall back, and to the right. The enemy, which has since 
proven to have been the Twenty-ninth Texas Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel De Morse in person, who was badly wounded 
in the right arm, supposed from the command, that we were giv- 
ing way in front, and, like true soldiers, commenced to press, as 
they supposed, a retreating foe. They advanced to within 25 
paces, when they were met by a volley of musketry that sent them 
back in great confusion and disorder. Their color-bearer fell, but 
the colors were immediately raised, and again promptly shot 
down. <A second time they were raised, and again I caused a 
volley to be fired upon them, when they were left by the enemy 
as a trophy to our well-directed musketry. 


“As soon as I learned of Colonel Williams having been severe- 
ly wounded and having left the field, I assumed command, our 
right pressing the enemy back to a corn-field, where he broke 
and fled in confusion.’’ 


The report of Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Schaurte, Second 
Indian Home Guards, made on July 20, 1863, read in part as 
follows: (pp. 451-52 inc., Series 1, pt. 1, Vol. 22, War of the 
Rebellion Official Records. ) 


‘“My command crossed the Arkansas River, below the mouth 
of Grand River, at 11 p. m. on the 16th instant. Three privates 
of Company F, Second Regiment Indian Brigade, were drowned 
while attempting to swim the river—Privates Huston Mayfield, 
Key Dougherty, and To-cah-le-ges-kie. We moved forward on 
the Texas road (course West of South), and arrived at camp to 
the North of and near Elk Creek timber, at 8:45 o’clock, July 17, 
1863. About an hour afterwards I received orders to get my 
command in readiness, and take position in close column of com- 
panies in rear of the First Kansas Colored Regiment. *** About 
10:20 a. m. Blair’s battery, consisting of four pieces, commanded 
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by Capt. E. A. Smith, commenced firmg. Soon afterwards the 
section changed from the right to the left of the brigade, sup- 
ported by the First Kansas Colored Regiment. As soon as the 
artillery ceased firing I was ordered to deploy my command as 
skirmishers and enter the timber. My command continued to act 
as skirmishers during the entire engagement, which lasted about 
four hours.’’ 


Lieut. Col. William T. Campbell, in command of the Sixth 
Kansas Cavalry, reports to his commanding officer as follows: 


“Sir: I have the honor to report the part taken by my 
command, ***** in action on the 17th instant, at Honey Springs, 
Creek Nation. 


‘“My command left camp at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
16th instant, with a section of Second Kansas Battery, crossing 
the Verdigris and Arkansas Rivers without loss. About daybreak 
the advance came up with the enemy in considerable force, posted 
on a rise of ground, and near the timber. The captain immediate- 
ly formed his men and opened a brisk fire on the enemy but was 
compelled by superior numbers to fall back. I brought the rest 
of my command forward at a gallop to the support of the ad- 
vanee, and, after a sharp skirmish, drove the enemy from his 
position, with a loss of 1 killed and 3 wounded. ***** I then ad- 
vanced and came up with the enemy, posted in force under cover 
of timber at Elk Creek. Here I came to a halt, and sent a com- 
pany forward to reconnoiter; found the enemy strongly posted 
in the woods, their line extending on the right and left to the 
road. I kept up a brisk fire on them; they, however, kept under 
cover. Private White was here shot through the shoulder. At 
7 o’clock I was transferred from the command of Colonel Judson 
to that of Colonel Phillips (Colonel Judson retaining the section 
of howitzers), and assigned to the extreme left of our line of 
battle. Shortly after the general engagement commenced, I dis- 
covered the enemy endeavoring to flank us, under cover of timber. 
I immediately dismounted Companies C, F, and H, and sent them 
into the woods as skirmishers, and after sharp work of about an 


sWar of the Rebellion, Official Record, Series 1, Part I, Vol XXII, p. 452. 
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hour and a half succeeded in driving the enemy back, and turning 
his right flank,*******, I immediately recalled my men, and, 
after obtaining a supply of ammunition, mounted and started in 
pursuit. Shortly after crossing the creek I charged into a large 
body of rebels, whom I took to be Stand Watie’s Indians and 
Texans. They retreated to the woods where they made a stand.”’ 


Colonel Stephen A. Wattles, First Indian Home Guards, re- 
ports to Col. William A. Phillips, as follows :° 


‘‘Colonel: On the morning of the 17th of July, 1863, we 
came upon the enemy at Elk Creek. My command was ordered 
to the left, in support of Hopkins’ battery, and then ordered to 
charge the enemy out of the timber. I advanced, under a destruc- 
tive fire from the enemy, after hard fighting, gained a position in 
the timber, and finally drove them across the stream, on the left 
of the bridge, the enemy forming several times, and desperately 
contesting every foot of ground. 


‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to both officers and 
men for their gallant, conduct in the battle.’’ 


General Cooper, making his report of the battle to General 
William Steele under date of August 12, 1863, says: (pp. 457 to 
461, Ine., War of the Rebellion, Vol. 22, Ser. 1, Pt. 1, Official 
Reports) 


‘““General: My official report of the affairs at Elk Creek, on 
the 17th ultimo, has been delayed in consequence of the movements 
of the troops under your command and the difficulty of getting 
correct reports from subordinate officers of the killed and 
wounded, **** 


sIbid., 455. For reports of other Federal officers in charge of command, 
at this engagement, see Ser. 1, Vol 22, pp. 147 to 157. 


The reports of the Confederate commanders do not appear in these official 
records, except that of Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, and Gen. William Steele, who 
was in command of the entire Confederate forces of Indian Territory at the 
:time of this engagement. (pp. 28 to 36, inc., Vol. 22, Ser. 1, Part 1, War of 
the Rebellion Official Reports of the Union and Confederate Armies.) 


These official Reports may be found in the Carnegie Library, Oklahoma 


City, and the Muskogee Public Library, Muskogee, and in the Library of the 
Tulsa University. 
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“On July 15, reports were sent to me from the officers in 
charge of the pickets on Arkansas River that it had become ford- 
able above the mouth of the Verdigris; that Federal officers were 
seen examining the fords; ***** Believing there was a probability 
that the attack might be made upon me before General Cabell 
arrived, whose movements were known to the spies, ***** I direc- 
ted their concentration on Coody’s Creek, with instructions to 
send vedettes to the different fords. 


“‘Early on the 16th ultimo, information reached me that the 
Federals were crossing in force at the Creek Agency. Col. Tandy 
Walker, Commanding First Cherokee and Choctaw Regiment, and 
Captain (L. E.) Gillett, commanding squadron Texas cavalry, 
with their command, accompanied by Lieutenant (T. B.) Heiston, 
aide-de-camp and, acting assistant Adjutant-general, were ordered 
out in the direction of the Chimney Mountain, where the roads 
to Creek Agency and to Gibson intersect, with order to send out 
small parties of observation on both roads and to withdraw the 
pickets from Coody’s Creek. 


“About daylight on the morning of the 17th, the advance of 
the enemy came in sight of the position occupied by the Choctaws 
and Texans; commenced a brisk fire upon them, which was re- 
turned and followed by a charge, which drove the enemy back 
upon the main column. Lieutenant Heiston reported the morn- 
ing cloudy and damp, many of the guns failing to fire in conse- 
quence of the very inferior quality of the powder, the cartridges 
becoming worthless even upon exposure to damp atmosphere. Soon 
after the Federals had been driven back, it commenced raining 
heavily, which rendered their arms wholly useless These troops 
then fell back slowly and in good order to camp, for the purpose 
of obtaining a fresh supply of ammunition and preparing for the 
impending fight. *** Accordingly their advance halted until the 
main body came up and formed in line of battle, thus affording 
my aide opportunity to form an estimate of their strength. He 
reported their force to be probably 4,000, which I found nearly 
correct, though some 500 under the mark. After ascertaining that 
the enemy were advancing in force, orders were issued to the 
officers commanding corps to prepare for immediate action and 
take their positions, all which had been, in anticipation of an at- 
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tack, previously defined by General Orders, No. 25, to copy of 
which, marked A, herewith, reference is made.’ 


‘‘Having made these arrangements, I rode forward to the 
position North of Elk Creek, where Captain Lee’s light Howitzer 
battery had been posted, and found it supported by Colonel Bass’ 
regiment (Twentieth Texas dismounted cavalry), by a portion of 
the Second Cherokee Regiment, and a body of skirmishers on the 
right, under command of Capt. Hugh Tinnin, of the First Cher- 


7(INCLOSURE A.) (pp. 461-462, Official Records) 


“GENERAL ORDERS, Hdars. First Brig., Indian Troops, 
No. 25. Elk Creek, July 14, 1863. 


“I. The First and Second Cherokee Regiments will constitute the right 
wing of the brigade, Col. Stand Waitie, senior colonel, commanding. 

“IT. The left wing will be composed of First and Second Creek Regi- 
ments, Col. D. N. McIntosh commanding. 


“III. The center will consist of Twentieth Texas dismounted cavalry, 
Twenty-ninth Texas Cavalry, Fifth Texas Partisan Rangers, and Lee’s light bat- 
tery, Col. Thomas C. Bass, senior colonel, commanding. 


“Scanland’s squadron, (L. E.) Gillett’s squadron, and First Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Regiment, Col. Tandy Walker commanding, will be attached to head- 
quarters and constitute the reserve, to which such other troops belonging to 
this brigade as may report will be added until further orders. Captain (John) 
Seanland will fall back to a position ‘which will be assigned him near head- 
quarters, Honey Springs. 

“The right wing will encamp convenient to the two lower crossings on Elk 
Creek; the center near or at such places as may be convenient to the middle 
ford, and the left wing at or near the upper ford; the reserve near headquarters, 
Honey Springs Depot. Commandants of each wing will see that necessary ways 
are opened along the front and near Elk Creek to enable the troops to move 
with facility from point to point, and also that proper roads from the camps per- 
pendicular to the way along the bank of the creek are opened. Each regiment 
will occupy a front at least equal to the number of files, minus one-fifth. For 
example: If the total of a regiment be 1,000 men, or 500 files, the front will be 
400 yards. The proper intervals between squadrons and regiments will be ob- 
served, and kept free from obstruction, to allow the passage of the troops. These 
intervals may be increased where the ground is obstructed, and in timbered 
places the line may be extended. In case of attack there should be an advance 
party thrown out to and along the skirt of the prairie in front (north side of 
the creek), with adequate supports formed near the creek. The enemy must, if 
possible, be prevented from gaining the cover of the timber on the north side. 
Commandants will examine the ground in front of them, and especially creeks, 
bayous, or wooded ways leading from the prairie north and west of camp 
down Southward and connecting with the main bottom of Elk Creek. 
These smaller creeks will be used in case of attack by the enemy to penetrate to 
Elk Creek, and thus flank the different positions near the fords. These can 
be used by our troops to advantage in gaining a position in advance of the general 
line of the prairie to flank the columns of the enemy while advancing on the 
roads leading to the fords. It is necessary that commanding officers should ex- 
amine and understand the ground in front of their own positions, and also 
those occupied by other corps. 


“By order of Brig. Gen. D. H. Cooper.” 
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okee Regiment, the remainder of the Cherokee regiments being 
near the Creek. 


‘““A movement on my right was discovered, and Captain Tin- 
nin reported that the skirmishers would soon be engaged. One- 
half of Colonel Bass’ regiment under Captain (J. R.) Johnson, 
was then ordered to the right to support Captain Tinnin, and I 
rode over to their position and found, by movements of officers, 
that there was a body of troops on my extreme right. A part of 
Second Cherokee Regiment, just returned from a scout to Prairie 
Springs, who were getting breakfast at camp, were then ordered 
up and conducted by myself to the right, and a messenger sent 
for half of the Choctaw regiment, which soon arrived and were 
placed also on the right along the edge of the prairie. Seeing 
a heavy force wheeling off to their right and taking the road up 
the creek to the second crossing above the bridge—our weakest 
point, and from the road continues up to the third crossing, where 
the Creeks were posted—I rode back to the main road, sent orders 
to the Creeks to move down and support Colonels (Charles) De 
Morse and (l. M.) Martin, who were directed to support Colonel 
Bass’ command and the battery, which was engaged with that of 
the enemy. Riding back near the ereek, I discovered our men in 
small parties giving way. These increased until the retreat be- 
came general. Colonel Bass’ regiment and Captain Lee’s battery, 
after a most gallant defense of their positions, were compelled to 
fall back; Colonel De Morse’s regiment and Colonel Martin’s, on 
the left, also retiring, except a few who were cut off from the 
main body. 


‘‘Colonel Martin who retired in good order across the creek 
when the line along the prairie near the battery gave way was 
directed to hold the ford above the bridge; but seeing the whole 
right wing falling back from the bridge and below it, Colonel 
Martin was withdrawn and ordered to fall back to Honey Springs. 
Our forces were now in full retreat and the enemy pressing them 
closely. The Texans, under Scanland’s and Gillett’s command, 
were ordered to join me at Honey Springs, and the Creeks to 
withdraw from the extreme left and also concentrate at the same 
place. Colonel Bass’ and Colonel De Morse’s regiments, a part 
of which (under Major (J. A.) Carroll) had reached their horses, 
were directed also to rally at the same place. The remainder of 
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this regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel (O. G.) Welch, who 
bravely maintained his position on the North side of the creek 
too long to rejoin his (regiment), were cut off and compelled to 
make a circuit via North Fork to this camp. Captain Gillett’s 
squadron, arriving promptly, was formed on the road, and for a 
short time held the advance of the enemy in check. The Choc- 
taws, under Colonel Walker, opportunely arrived at this time, 
and under my personal direction charged the enemy, who had 
now planted a battery upon the timbered ridge about 1,000 yards 
north of Honey Springs. With their usual intrepidity the Choc- 
taws went at them, giving the war-whoop, and succeeded in check- 
ing the advance of the enemy until their force could be concen- 
trated and all brought up. The Choctaws, discouraged on account 
of the worthless ammunition, then gave way, and were ordered to 
fall back with the others in rear of the train, which had moved 
off in an easterly direction, covered by our troops, who remained 
formed for hours in full view of the enemy, thus giving the train 
time to gain some 7 or 8 miles on the road to Briartown, which 
had been indicated by yourself as the route by which re-inforce- 
ments would be sent. *** The retreat of the forces under my 
command eastward instead of south completely deceived the enemy, 
and created, as I anticipated, the impression that re-enforcements 
from Fort Smith were close at hand and that by a detour in rear 
of the mountain east of Honey Springs our forces might march 
upon Gibson and destroy it while General Blunt was away with 
almost the whole Federal force. Under the force of this reason- 
able fear, General Blunt withdrew his forces and commenced a 
hurried march for Gibson. North Fork, where we had a large 
amount of commissary stores, was then saved, as well as the whole 
of the train, except one ambulance purposely thrown in the way 
of the enemy by the driver. A quantity of flour, some salt, and 
sugar were necessarily burned at Honey Springs, there being 
no transportation for it. 


“‘Our loss was 134 killed and wounded and 47 taken prison- 
ers, while that of the enemy exceeded 200, as I learned from one 


of our surgeons who was at Gibson when General Blunt’s forces 
returned. 


‘I feel confident we could have made good the defense of 
the postion at Elk Creek but for the worthlessness of our am- 
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munition. The Choctaws, who had -skirmished with the enemy 
on the morning of the 17th, returned wet and disheartened by 
finding their guns almost useless, and there was a general feeling 
among the troops that with such ammunition it was useles to 
contend with a foe doubly superior in numbers, arms, and muni- 
tions, with artillery ten times superior to ours, weight of metal 
considered. Notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, 
the men of Colonel Bass’ regiment stood calmly and fearlessly to 
their posts in support of Lee’s battery until the conflict became 
a hand-to-hand one, even clubbing their muskets and never giving 
way until the battery had been withdrawn; and, even when de- 
feated and in full retreat, the officers and men of different com- 
mands readily obeyed orders, formed, falling back and reforming 
at several different positions, as ordered, deliberately and coolly. 
Their steady conduct under these circumstances evidently intim- 
idated the foe, and alone enabled us to save the train and many 
valuable lives. The Creeks, under Col. D. N. McIntosh, at, this 
juncture behaved admirably, moving off in good order slowly and 
steadily across the North Fork road in full view of the enemy. 
They contributed greatly to the safe retreat of the train and 
brigade. 


‘* Among the officers who were distinguished for gallantry and 
good conduct, Col. T. C. Bass and Captain Lee were particularly 
conspicuous. Colonel DeMorse’s conduct, though suffering under 
a severe wound, has been represented to me as all that should 
characterize a brave man. Colonel Martin, for his coolness and 
good management of his command, deceiving the enemy as to 
his real strength, and preventing our left from being turned, 
deserves great credit. Captain Gillett behaved with his usual 
gallantry. Major Carrol was active and prompt in bringing his 
men into line to cover the retreat. Colonel Walker and his Choc- 
taws behaved bravely as they always do. Captain (F. M.) Hanks, 
of Bass’ regiment was also distinguished for his gallantry, being 
dangerously wounded while carrying orders which I had sent to 
Colonel Bass to draw the right wing to his support. And the 
lamented (H. H.) Molloy, of the same regiment, fell, mortally 
wounded, soon after having delivered my order to his colonel to 
move DeMorse’s and Martin’s regiments up on the right flank 
of the enemy, who were advancing upon the battery at the center. 
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‘Captain Johnson who commanded a detachment from Col- 
onel Bass’ regiment, came under my immediate notice. His con- 
duct was, at the most trying time, cool and collected—that of a 
brave man and good officer. The nature of the ground precluded 
the possibility of personally observing all the movements of our 
troops and the conduct of the men and officers. Among those 
who were mentioned with praise by their immediate commanding 
officers are Capts. Hugh Tinnin, James L. Butler, and James 
Stewart, First Cherokee Regiment; Adjt. L. C. De Morse, Twenty- 
ninth Texas Cavalry; Lieut. Henry Forrester and Sergt. J. Riley 
Baker, Lee’s light battery; Lieut. A. G. Ballenger, Second Cher- 
okee Regiment (killed), and Acting Sergt. Maj. J. H. Reierson, 
of Bass’ regiment, and Sergt. Henry Campbell, of the same regi- 
ment, were particularly distinguished, ete.’’ 


Both armies buried their dead on the ground, but the bodies 
of the Federal Soldiers, and possibly a few of the Confederate 
dead, were later moved to the National Cemetery at Fort Gibson, 
but most of those who fell on the Confederate side, still rest in 
the hastily made graves along the banks of Elk Creek, where 
they fell. 


Upper: Joe 1. LOff—1888. 


Lower: Joe T. ana Charles L, Roff—April 13, 1935. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS IN THE 
CHICKASAW NATION 


By Joe T. Roff 


Joe T. Roff, who has written this story of the early days in 
the Chickasaw Nation, is the oldest living member of a well 
known family who were pioneers in southwestern Oklahoma. 

At his home in Roff, Pontotoe County, on April 13, 1935, he 
celebrated his 87th birthday. There were present on this oc- 
casion more than twenty-five relatives, including children, grand- 
children, one sister, Mrs. Jennie Braly of Ada, and one brother, 
Charles L. Roff, who for many years was a resident and respec- 
ted citizen of the Territory of Oklahoma, but now residing at 
Durant. 

Joe T. Roff was born in Grundy County, Missouri, April 13, 
1848, the son of Maj. C. L. Roff. When Joe Roff was but a child 
his father, Major Roff, moved to Chillicothe, Missouri, where he 
engaged in the mercantile business until 1858 when he, with his 
family, migrated to North Texas and located on Red River near 
Gainesville on the line separating Texas from Indian Territory. 


Major and Mrs. Roff were the parents of several children, all 
of whom were pioneers in the settlement and development of 
Cook County, Texas, and that part of the Indian Territory known 
as the Chickasaw Nation. 


It is doubtful whether anywhere in the United States, with 
a like population, there could have been found people who were 
more honorable in their dealings with their fellow men than the 
early settlers in the Chickasaw Nation. Some of these people 
were Chickasaw Indians—some part blood, some inter-married 
citizens and many others were white American citizens who were 
in the cattle business holding ‘‘rights’’? through their Indian 
friends. Many of the descendants of these pioneers are promin- 
ent citizens of Oklahoma today. Some have succeeded in busi- 
ness, some in professional life, while in politics they are most 
all to be reckoned with—if you be an office seeker. 


Among the early settlers in the Chickasaw Nation, but few 
were better known than the Roff family. They opened up and 
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put in cultivation many farms; they engaged in various enter- 
prises; built homes, started towns and helped to make what was 
a pasture land in to one of the richest agricultural sections in 
America. 


Not only did the Roff family contribute to the material 
greatness of the country, but they made contribution to the edu- 
cational, moral and religious interests. They helped in the con- 
struction of schools and churches, and to promote every worthy 
object for the preservation of high ideals of life and a better 
civilization. 


Joe Roff has been generous to a fault and in his old age he 
has felt the effects of the depression, but he has no regrets; he 
has been amply rewarded. 


While the great majority of the people were of the type 
spoken of, yet many renegrades from the States had drifted into 
the Indian Territory to avoid the laws of the States. There were 
bold cattle and horse thieves to be dealt with, but when the 
honest people could not be protected by the law, they appealed 
to the first law of nature and made and enforced their own laws. 


While the story related in Mr. Roff’s reminiscences tell of 
horse stealing and cattle rustling and of the criminal gangs that 
infested the country in the days succeeding the Civil War, yet 
this is a part of the history of Southwestern Oklahoma and is 
told by a friend of law and order who had first hand knowledge 
of the events related by him. 


The story of the early days was written by Joe T. Roff in 
1930 but has been slightly revised and corrected for publication 
in the Chronicles by the author and his brother, Charles L. Roff, 
on the birthday of Joe Roff, April 13, 1935. —D. W. P. 


Cook County (Texas), at the time of the Civil War, was a 
frontier County and Gainesville, a frontier town. Beyond stretich- 
ed the boundless prairies with only a few white habitations 
here and there. There was an unlimited amount of game and 
thousands of plains Indians roved this vast expanse. 


The frontier forts scattered along the border with their de- 
tachments of Federal troops, had afforded some protection 
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against Indian attacks before the war. These troops were now 
gone and most of the able bodied men of Texas being in the 
Southern army, the Indians were not slow to take advantage of 
the situation and began making raids and stealing horses from 
the planters along Red River. 


The first depredations staged by the Indians were small af- 
fairs, usually particpated in by only a few Indians who would 
come in during the light of the moon and run off the settlers’ 
horses. Later they became bolder and began sending out war 
parties numbering from 150 to 200 Indians who often engaged in 
battle with the white settlers. 


Sometime in the early part of the winter of 1862, a large 
war party of Indians came in on Fish Creek near the Potter place 
and had a fight. This was about ten miles northwest of Gaines- 
ville. 


A man named Jim White with his family consisting of a 
wife and children were ranching on Bushy Elm a few miles west 
of the Potter place. He had moved there the previous spring 
with a bunch of cattle from Grayson County. On the morning 
the war party came in, he started out in company with one of 
his step-sons, Porter Parker, and one of his boys, Charley White, 
to make a trip back to Grayson County to kill some hogs he had 
left there to fatten. Shortly after they left, his other step-son, Ed 
Parker, just home from the army on a furlough, and a man 
named Anderson went out a short distance from the ranch to 
kill a beef. A few hundred yards from the ranch they saw in 
the distance four or five men huddled together on horseback. 
Anderson thought they were Indians and wanted to go back to 
the ranch, but Parker, remarking that he never ran until he 
knew what he was running from, rode down where they were and 
discovered that they were in fact, Indians. He threw up his 
hand in token of peace and the Indians responded in like manner 
but when they did so he saw their quivers of arrows and hastily 
turning his horse, spurred away with the Indians in close pursuit. 
Anderson was riding a good horse and having a good start 
managed to make his escape, but Parker was riding a small 
pony and the Indians soon caught up with him, one riding up 
on his right side, one on the left and one behind him. Parker 
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was unarmed, and as they rode up he reached out to grasp one 
of the Indians by his long hair. As he did so, the Indian behind 
him shot him in the back with an arrow but he finally managed 
to reach the house, tumble from his pony and spring inside. 
There was an old gun in the house and Anderson, by displaying 
it in a threatening manner, kept the Indians at a distance and 
they finally withdrew. Mrs. White attempted to pull the arrow 
from Parker’s back, the first time without success. On the second 
attempt she gave it a jerk and the shaft separated from the head, 
leaving the head inside. The head of the arrow was made of 
hoop iron, cut diamond shape with a groove cut in the arrow 
head to fit the arrow and attached to the shaft with green sinew 
which, drying out, had held it firmly in place, but the blood had 
softened the sinew and when Mrs. White jerked the arrow the 
head and shaft parted. 


In the meantime, Mr. White and the two boys had started on 
the first stage of their journey to Grayson County. Mr. White 
was riding a small pony and Porter Parker and Charley White 
were working a yoke of oxen to a wagon. Two or three miles 
from home they heard a volley of shots over on Fish Creek and 
knew that the Indians were in the country. Mr. White told the 
boys that he would hurry back to the ranch, and directing them 
to follow with the ox team, he rode away. 


When the boys finally reached the crest of the hill, they had 
a clear view down the valley to the ranch house and, to their 
horror, they saw a large band of mounted Indians down near the 
house apparently in hot pursuit of some one. The boys then 
turned back over the hill, took to the prairie and made for a 
small bushy creek bottom that ran close up to the house. Creep- 
ing cautiously through the bushes along this creek bottom they 
finally reached the house in safety. Mr. White had not arrived 
and their worst fears were confirmed when one of them finally 
saw something lying on the ground two or three hundred yards 
from the house. It was the dead body of Mr. White, horribly 
mutilated. His entire scalp had been torn off, both ears, his 
nose and one hand had been eut off and his body eut open. 


The body of Mr. White was taken to Gainesville and buried. 
Ed Parker was taken along for medical treatment and carried 
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to the home of Dr. Bomar. Dr. Bomar was not a surgeon, in fact 
there was no surgeon in Gainesville and no operation could be 
performed to remove the arrow head. He lingered a few days in 
great agony and then passed away. 


Following the death of Mr. White and. his stepson, I, as the 
only member of our family at home able to do anything, was 
called upon to assist in moving Mrs. White’s things from Bushy 
Elm back to Grayson County. I drove a yoke of oxen to a 
wagon and it was a long, hard trip for a boy of my age. West 
of Gainesville we struck the Indian trail, one-fourth of a mile 
wide, indicating quite a large band and that they were driving 
a big bunch of loose horses for many dead horses were scattered 
along the trail. 


It was a terrible trip and I still feel its effects. I was al- 
most barefooted, the weather turned very cold and my feet were 
badly frozen. They still give me trouble even to this day. 


Mrs. White lived only a few days after her return to Gray- 
son County. The loss of her loved ones and the great nervous 
strain she had passed through was too much for her and she 
passed away, leaving six children, one of them only four years 
old, without a home or a relative in the country, but kind hearted 
neighbors rallied to their support and these orphan children 
found homes among the people. My folks took one of the girls 
and raised her. These children all lived to years of maturity 
and most of them married in the community. The oldest boy, 
Charley White, a deaf mute, was killed near Marietta, Indian 
Territory, by a train shortly after the Santa Fe railroad was 
built through the Indian Territory, and I have long since lost 
sight of the other members of the family. 


The effort on the part of the authorities during the Civil 
War to curb Indian raids and depredations was only partly suc- 
cessful. Only one regiment of soldiers was available for the 
protection of the border, and as these troops were necessarily 
seattered out in small bodies along a long frontier line, the In- 
dians, availing themselves of advance information as to where 
they were posted, made numerous incursions through the line 
to the white settlements. 
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At one time a detachment of twenty men belonging to Capt. 
White’s company, struck a warm Indian trail in the northern 
part of Denton County. They followed the trail for some distance 
and finally came in sight of a small band of Indians riding 
leisurely along. Believing this small party of Indians constituted 
the entire raiding force, the soldiers started in pursuit, but it 
developed that the Indians they were pursuing were being used 
merely as a decoy and before they realized it they were sur- 
rounded by a large force of Indians, 150 to 200 in number and 
were forced into a running fight in order to cut their way out. 
The Indians were armed with bows and arrows and the soldiers 
with a varied assortment of old time rifles, shot guns and a few 
old cap and ball revolvers. 


An amusing incident occurred during the battle, which 
proves that comedy and tragedy are sometimes curiously inter- 
mingled. Among the detachment of soldiers was Henry McGuire 
and his son, Berry. The old man was riding a small yellow pony 
with very little speed, but his son was mounted on a good horse 
which could easily outrun the old man’s pony. When the Indians 
began to close in on them the old man was continually falling 
behind and each time this occurred he would eall out to his boy, 
‘“‘Wait for your old Papa, Berry.’’ The boy would then check 
up his horse, hold the Indians off until his father got a little 
start and then spur ahead again, saying: ‘‘Rid up, pap.’’ The 
old man finally became thoroughly exasperated under this con- 
tinual urging and cried out: ‘‘By Gad! Do you think I am a 
riding jockey ?”’ 


Although overwhelmingly outnumbered, the soldiers finally 
broke through and made their escape. Only one of them, a man 
named Snodgrass, of Whitesboro, was killed in the engagement. 


In the winter of 1866 a large band of Indians made a raid 
in the western part of Cook County. 


Ed Shegog, his wife and children were living in the path 
of this raid. At the time the raid occurred, Mr. Shegog was away 
from home. Tom Manasco, Mrs. Shegog’s father, who lived near 
the Shegog home, learned that the Indians were in the country 
and went over to his daughter’s home to take her and her small 
children to his own place, and on the way to his ranch they were 
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attacked by the Indians and Mr. Manasco was killed and the 
helpless woman with her children, including her baby, were 
carried off by the Indians. When night came it became intensely 
cold. The Indians had taken her baby from her and for a long 
time she could hear it sobbing in the darkness. Finally its cries 
ceased and one of the Indians rode up to her and _ grunted: 
““Papoose gone to Heaven.’’ Either they had killed it, or it had 
perished from exposure. 


The night was so dark that the Indians seemed to lose their 
sense of direction and wandered aimlessly around over the 
prairie. Late in the night Mrs. Shegog, numbed with the cold 
and nearly exhausted, fell from her pony. One of the Indians 
threw a Buffalo robe over her and they all rode off and left her. 
When morning came she managed to make her way to a nearby 
house and tell her sad story. 


In the fall or early winter of 1867, a band of about twenty- 
five Indians crossed Red River to the Texas side at Scivills Bend 
in the night time and made a raid on the white settlement. As 
soon as it was discovered that the Indians were in the country, 
a small posse of men started in pursuit. There were six men 
in the party as I recall it now, two brothers, John and Ike Hobbs, 
Steve Pruitt, a Mr. Morris, a boy named Pace, and a young man 
named Rousseau. 


They trailed the Indians back across the river to the Indian 
Territory side. It was daylight by that time. The country was 
rough and broken and heavily timbered, and the Indians resorted 
to the old strategy of leaving two or three of their number behind 
to lead the white men into an ambush, with the usual result that 
while hotly pursuing the decoy Indians, they found themselves 
suddenly surrounded by the main body of Indians, 


My brother and I were ‘‘batching’’ at this time on the 
Texas side about two miles from where the whites encountered 
the Indians. It was a still, clear, frosty morning and we dis- 
tinctly heard the first shots fired and heard the Indians chanting 
their war song. 


Repeating rifles were unknown at that time. The Indians 
were armed with Spencer rifles, old discarded army guns, and 
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the white men were armed with cap and ball shooters, shot guns 
and army muskets. As soon as the first volley was fired, every- 
one. had to reload. During the intermission that followed one 
of the white men gave a loud hallo! And by a strange co-inci- 
dence, two hunters in the woods nearby heard the ery and 
answered it and the Indians, believing reinforcements were at 
hand, hastily gathered up their dead and left. 


Three Indians were killed in this engagement. On the side 
of the white men, young Pace was killed, and Mr. Rosseau was 
seriously wounded. 


These Indians came from the Indian Reservations. This was 
the last Indian raid made in the vicinity of where I lived as I now 
recall. 


LIFE IN THE OLD CHICKASAW NATION 


I moved to the Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory, in 1871. 
When I came to the Territory there were very few white settlers 
here. The land embraced in what was then the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations had, by treaty with the Indians, been ceded 
to them in consideration of the relinquishment of lands in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Tennessee. At the time of the removal of 
the tribes known as the Five Civilized Tribes, to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, the country was intended as a permanent abiding place 
of such tribes, where, as self-governing communities, they should 
be free from the interference and encroachment of the whites, 
but as years passed by and the population of the states contig- 
uous to the Indian Territory increased, the whites overflowed 
into the Territory where they formed the commercial classes and 
improved and eultivated the land as tenants of the Indians. 


Thus finally, partly as a result of the short-sightedness of 
the Indians, in admitting the whites into the country, and partly 
as a result of the pressure of the duminant race, which had over- 
ridden them in their homes east of the Mississippi and which 
they were again powerless to resist, the seclusion and isolation 
which they sought by immigration, was lost. 


It is a matter of history now that their tribal laws and courts 
were finally abolished, the land once held by them in common 
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was alloted to them in severalty, and the old Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma came into the Union as one State. 


I only refer to these matters here as a background for my 
description of life in the old Chickasaw Nation and the inciderts 
I am about to describe, for those conditions grew out of the 
changes that time has wrought during the last fifty years. 


At the time I came to the Chickasaw Nation the country was 
only thinly settled and as I have already stated there were only 
a few white settlers here, many of them intermarried white men 
who had contracted marriages with women of Indian blood. The 
Indians as a general thing lived in small settlements but the few 
white settlers were scattered here and there over the country 
and seldom located in the Indian settlements. Most of the Indians 
were adverse to manual labor and as game was plentiful they 
managed to get along very well with their stock and _ small 
garden patches. A few of the mixed bloods were more enter- 
prising and had farms but, generally speaking, there was very 
little effort on the part of the Indians to put the land in cultiva- 
tion. Originally no white people had any right to live in the 
Indian country and those who came in were really here on suf- 
ferance or permission of the Indian authorities. A permit law 
was enacted under the provisions of which white men were per- 
mitted to live in the Territory. The first permit law enacted 
provided that whites might live here by paying an annual permit 
fee or tax of twenty-five cents. This charge was later increased 
by the Indian Legislature, first to $1.00 per year and later to 
$5.00. There was very little objection to the first raise but when 
the annual permit was boosted to $5.00 per head there was some 
dissatisfaction among the whites. Some few of them moved out 
but most of them paid the tax without question. 


As the land was held in common, no one could acquire title 
to any particular tract of land. Right of possession depended 
on occupancy and improvements made upon the land. There 
was no law regarding land lines other than a trespass law making 
it unlawful for anyone to locate or reside nearer than one-fourth 
mile from the holdings and improvements of another. 


As white people continued to drift into the country, some 
of the more enterprising Indians conceived the idea of making 
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long-time leases on their holdings from five to ten years, depend- 
ing upon the amount of land put into cultivation and the kind 
of buildings erected. Under this lease system the country began 
to settle up very rapidly. The open range and plenty of grass 
and water began to attract cowmen and a number of stock ranch- 
es were established in the Indian Territory at an early date. 


The fullblood Indians did not take kindly to the encroach- 
ments of the whites and would have been better satisfied without 
their presence in the country. I well remember a conversation 
at the Brier creek Court House on one occasion between Dr. 
Worthington an intermarried citizen who was County Clerk of 
Pickens County, and a bunch of full bloods, over the lease ques- 
tion. He was urging them to lease out their land, telling them 
that the game would soon be gone and that they woud have to 
change their customs; that if they would rent out their land the 
rents would make them a living. The Indian listened attentively 
to his argument but rather scoffed at the idea, saying: ‘‘Tom 
Fuller mighty good, Doc; Tom Fuller mighty good.”’ 


As time went on the lease system was greatly extended. 
Cowmen were stocking the range with cattle, some of the pastures 
being fenced. Under the Indian law it was unlawful for a white 
man to hold cattle in the Indian Territory but this law was 
easily evaded by an arrangement with some Indian under which 
the pasture and cattle were held in the Indian’s name. 


Owners of herds of cattle on their way to the northern 
markets through the Chickasaw Nation from Texas were com- 
pelled to pay a tax of twenty-five cents per head on the cattle 
driven through the Indian domain. This law was also evaded 
by resourceful cowmen and Indians in many instances by giving 
a bogus bill of sale to some Indian who would meet them at Red 
River, the Indian for an agreed sum accompanying the cattle 
and claiming them as his own until they passed the Chickasaw 
border on the north. 


During Governor Overton’s administration in 1876 or 1877 
the Indian Legislature again amended the permit law by raising 
the tax on each non-citizen from the five to twenty-five dollars. 
There had been some dissatisfaction some years before when the 
tax had been raised from one to five dollars but nothing to 
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compare with the tempest raised by this last increase. Many of 
the lessees and renters openly refused to pay and Governor 
Overton called out the militia and also the assistance of a squad 
of United States soldiers to collect the permit tax and remove 
those who refused to pay. These strong measures were effective 
and most of the white men paid off, their Indian landlords as- 
sisting them in many instances. Those who persisted in their 
refusal were removed from the limits of the Chickasaw Nation. 


Meanwhile the tide of white immigration to the Indian Terri- 
tory continued. A good many cowmen came in from Texas seek- 
ing new range for their cattle and all this tended to advertise 
the country. Many of the cowmen ran wire fences around their 
ranges, putting in large pastures to save expense and keep other 
cattle off their range. In this way a number of large pastures 
were enclosed in the western part of the Chickasaw Nation, some 
of them covering thousands of acres. 


This illegal practice became so prevalent as to finally attract 
the attention of the Indian Government and a law was passed 
prohibiting Indian citizens from fencing more than a square 
mile or 640 acres of land and orders were issued for the removal 
of all fences enclosing holdings in excess of that provided by 
law. The owners refused to take down their fences and the 
militia was again called out to cut down the large pastures and 
put out permit evaders, and the Indian militia in obedience to 
these orders proceeded to cut the wire around the illegal pas- 
tures and considerable excitement followed. 


W. E. Washington, an intermarried citizen, was the owner 
of one of these large pastures. A detachment of militia camped 
near his ranch with the view of cutting his fences the following 
day. During the night their horses were all stolen or run off, 
some twenty head were killed and the balance scattered over the 
country. It was generally believed that Washington’s cowboys 
had run the Indian’s horses off and Mr. Washington and some of 
his cow hands were arrested as I recall but the matter was finally 
adjusted in some way, Mr. Washington paying for the horses. 


The early history of the Chickasaw Nation and so far as 
that is concerned, the whole Indian Territory, is crimsoned with 
blood. Many of the white men in the Chickasaw Nation could 
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hardly be classed as good citizens. The unsettled condition of 
the country and the difficulty of bringing criminals to justice 
made it an ideal refuge for renegades and outlaws from other 
states. 


The United States Criminal Court with headquarters at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., was the only court having jurisdiction in the In- 
dian Territory. It is true that there were Indian Courts but 
they had jurisdiction only in cases involving Indian citizens. A 
few Deputy United States Marshals, scattered over this vast 
territory constituted the only police force and energetic and ef- 
ficient though they might have been, they were too few in num- 
ber to apprehend many of the law violators and all round bad 
men of that day and time. 


It was a violation of the United States law to introduce in- 
toxicating liquor into the Indian country but this by no means 
prevented its introduction. 


Among the notorious whiskey runners whose names were 
well known were the Wade brothers, white men, and two ne- 
eroes, Dick Glass and George Mack. Their headquarters were 
in the Seminole Nation but as their supply of whiskey came from 
Texas, they had to pass through the Chickasaw Nation with 
their supplies, following what became known as the old whiskey 
trail. Another well known whiskey peddler and all round bad 
man was Frank Pierce Roberts, sometimes called Frank Pierce, 
who came from Texas. His headquarters was at Johnsonville, 
Chickasaw Nation. A bad negro, named Manual Patterson was 
another notorious character. He lived near old Cherokee town 
on the Washita. He finally killed one of the Ayers brothers, a 
Deputy United States Marshal, while resisting arrest and later 
died in the Ft. Smith jail. 


To this list may be added the name of Bud Stevens. He com- 
mitted a crime near Gardenyille, Grayson County, Texas; when 
Deputy Sheriff Dallas Hodges tried to arrest him, Stevens shot 
and killed him and accompanied by his wife, fled to the Indian 
Territory and located near Sorgum Flats on the Washita in the 
Arbuckle mountains. Some of the brothers of Dallas Hodges 
learned of his whereabouts and went to arrest him. Stevens 
was in hiding in a secluded place in a rough broken eountry and 
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detecting their approach before they saw him, he opened fire, 
killing Babe Hodges and wounding Mr. Coleman and then made 
good his escape to a negro community near the foot of the moun- 
tains. Here he found a congenial spirit in the person of a young 
negro named Bully July and being of the same type of character 
they soon become cronies and boon companions and made fre- 
quent trips together to the mountain but July’s cupidity finally 
resulted in Steven’s death. Learning that Stevens had accumu- 
lated some little property, and desiring to possess it, the negro 
lured Stevens into the mountains, shot him down in cold blood 
and having concealed the body returned to the Stevens’ home 
and informed Mrs. Stevens that her husband was badly injured 
in the mountains and needed her care and attention. The un- 
suspicious woman unhesitatingly accompanied the negro to the 
place where her husband was supposed to be located, where he 
murdered her and cast her body into a deep cave. 


The protracted absence of Stevens and his wife excited little 
attention in the community where they had resided for it was 
known that he was an outlaw and on the ‘dodge,’ and it was gen- 
erally believed that they had left the country. Probably their 
fate would never have been known if the lips of the murderer 
had remained sealed, but whiskey finally betrayed him. While 
attending a negro gathering and under the influence of whiskey 
he confidentially revealed the details of his crime to one of his 
colored friends named Loftus. Loftus later betrayed his con- 
fidence and told some of the other negroes. Bully became sus- 
picious of Loftus and killed him but the details of the crime 
finally leaked out, probably through some of the negroes whom 
Loftus had told and officers were sent to the scene of the crime, 
the cave located in which Mrs. Stevens’ body had been east, and 
one of the officers lowered into the cave. When he reached the 
bottom he found that it was a veritable snake den and signalled 
his friends and they pulled him out. Procuring a gun he again 
descended and killed a large number of rattle snakes. The skele- 
ton of Mrs. Stevens was found in the cave and with it a carpet 
bag containing her clothing. Bully was arrested, carried to Ft. 
Smith, tried, convicted and hanged in 1882. 


I now come to the incidents leading up to the killing of my 
two brothers, Jim and Andy Roff, by the notorious Lee gang of 
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outlaws in 1885. At that time Jim and Andy and another broth- 
er of mine were ranching between Caddo Creek and the moun- 
tains about two miles west of the present location of Berwyn. 
Frank Pierce whose real name was Frank Pierce Roberts, Jim Lee 
and his brothers, Pink and Tom Lee, and their brother-in-law, 
Ed Stein, were operating in the vicinity of Red River some dis- 
tance from where my brothers were ranching. 


Frank Pierce had moved into the Indian Territory from one 
of the western counties of Texas and had located at Johnson- 
ville, Indian Territory. His principal business was bootlegging 
and he was considered a very bad man. While he was at John- 
sonville he killed Chub Moore, a Chickasaw Indian, but escaped 
conviction on a claim of self defense. 


Ed Stein was running a small store at that time at Delaware 
Bend in Texas on Red River and from him Pierce obtained his 
supplies of whiskey. In fact Stein’s place was the source of 
supply of most of the whiskey peddlers operating in the Chick- 
asaw Nation. Jim Lee had married an Indian wife and as this 
gave him a ‘right’ in the country, he had a large pasture fenced 
in on the Indian Territory side of the river twelve or fifteen 
miles northwest of Delaware Bend near what was called Cold 
Branch, a tributary of Caddo Creek, a rather out-of-the-way 
place, and with him lived his brother, Pink. This place was the 
general ‘‘hold’’ of most of the bad men and outlaws passing 
through that part of the country. 


These four men were all friends and associates in crime and 
the Lee brothers and Frank Pierce, in addition to their other 
criminal activities, were associated in rustling cattle. 


For several years up to 1885 a number of cattle ranged in 
the mountains near the Roff ranch and in April of that year 
while my brother Jim was up in the mountains looking through 
the stock, he saw five or six men on horseback rounding up a 
smal] bunch of cattle. He started to ride over to where they 
were to identify them if possible and to see what they were do- 
ing with the cattle but when they saw him coming they left the 
cattle and rode off. He could not recognize any of the party 
but upon examining the cattle he discovered that they belonged 
to some of the settlers in the neighborhood, who owned small 
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herds. Some of them belonged to a man named Estes; others 
to a man named McColgin and others were ‘off’ brands. He 
left the cattle, rode off some distance and concealed himself, in 
a short time the rustlers returned and rounded up the cattle. 
Jim then went to Estes and McColgin and reported what he had 
seen. It was evening and they were late in striking the trail 
so they waited until morning and started out. They trailed the 
cattle across the river to Delaware Bend. When they rode up 
to Steine’s store four or five men came out with guns in their 
hands, including Frank Pierce, the Lee Boys and also Ed Steine, 
who acted as spokesman for the party. My brother asked if he 
had seen anyone pass leading or driving a large span of black 
mules. Steine then turned to his followers, saying: ‘‘They are 
looking for some mules.’’ Being greatly outnumbered and at a 
decided disadvantage, my brother and his companions did not 
deem it advisable to mention cattle and soon after rode away. 


Later they got in touch with the sheriff’s office at Gaines- 
ville and Mr. Hill, the sheriff, arranged to meet them on a fixed 
date and lay plans for the arrest of the rustlers. In accordance 
with this arrangement a meeting was held by a posse of men 
from the Territory, Sheriff Hill and some of his deputies. Sheriff 
Hill suggested that, inasmuch as he and his deputy, Pat Ware, 
were unknown to the Lee boys and Frank Pierce, they would 
go to the store and get inside on a pretext of wanting to buy 
something and in this manner locate their men and get the drop 
on them and in the meantime that the rest of the posse wait on 
the Territory side until they heard from them. This plan was 
finally adopted. Hill and Ware rode on to the store where they 
were met by Frank Pierce with a Winchester in his hands who 
bruskly asked them what they wanted and upon being informed 
by Mr. Hill that they were on their way to Dexter and wanted 
to know what road to take, Pierce pointed to the road with his 
gun and told them to ‘hit it and not look back,’ but to obey so 
they rode on to Dexter. 


In the meanwhile the posse on the Territory side were wait- 
ing for some word from the sheriff but hearing nothing they 
finally beeame restless and sent a man who lived in that neigh- 
borhood and had sometimes traded at the Steine store to in- 
vestigate, believing that he would not arouse any suspicion 
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among the people who were acquainted with him; when he ar- 
rived at the store Pierce ordered him to get in the house and 
be sure and stay there. As he did not return and no word came 
from, him the posse finally decided to investigate the matter for 
themselves. There were six or eight men in the party, John 
Washington, Andy Roff, three or four Chickasaw Indians and 
possibly one or two others. They crossed the river and on ap- 
proaching the store saw Frank Pierce come out of the back door 
and start across the lot. Mr. Washington, who had _ taken 
shelter behind a rail fence, called out to him to hold up, to 
which Pierce replied: ‘‘Hold up yourself.’’ And he fired his 
gun at Washington, the bullet striking one of the fence rails 
and scattering a lot of splinters around him. Pierce then ran 
some distance, jumped on his horse which was already saddled, 
and started to cross the river, the members of the posse shooting 
at him and he returning their fire. He managed to reach the 
other side of the river but there he fell from his horse on the 
sand bar, literally shot to pieces, his record of crime at an end. 


The members of the posse recovered a number of the stolen 
stock in a bushy pasture on the Texas side in a bend of the river. 
The Lee boys were not at the store at the time Pierce was killed 
but when they learned of his death they were much incensed 
and gathered together a number of bad men at Jim Lee’s place 
on Cold Branch. 


At this time Jim Guy, a brother of Governor Guy, was a 
Deputy U. 8. Marshal, and also a member of the Indian Police 
force. He had a writ for Dallas Humby, an Indian negro charged 
with wife murder and finally located and arrested him at the 
home of his brother, Ed Humby, but his prisoner had a severe 
attack of sickness and Guy, thinking that he would not be able 
to travel left him with his brother Ed upon his promise that he 
would keep him until he was able to travel and then turn him 
over to the officer but before Guy could get back the Lee boys 
came and got him and took him to their place. 


At this time Mr. Guy also had warrants for the arrest of 
Jim and Pink Lee and also an order from Governor Wolfe to 


cut their pasture, it being in excess of the acreage allowed by 
law. 
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With a view of arresting these parties and the negro, Dallas 
Humby, who was staying at the Lee place, Guy went to the Roff 
ranch and requested them to go with him as members of a posse 
to assist in apprehending these parties. My older brother, Andy, 
knowing that they would be on the lookout and were strongly 
fortified, did not believe it advisable to make any attempt at that 
time and tried to talk him out of the notion but Guy insisted 
telling them that if they would not go with him then he would 
not try to arrest them at all and finally my brothers seeing that 
it was a case of now or never, reluctantly consented to go. There 
were six men in the original party, my two brothers Andy and 
Jim, a cowboy from the ranch named Billy Kirksley, Deputy 
United States Marshal Jim Guy, and two regular posse-men, 
Windy Johnson and Emerson Folsom, a Choctaw. It was an 
ill-advised expedition for Guy’s rashness cost him his life and 
that of three others of the party. 


On the morning of the first day of May, 1885, Guy marshalled 
his forces at Henderson’s store on the Washita some eight or 
ten miles from the Lee ranch. There were eleven or twelve men 
in the posse by this time. They left before dawn and arrived 
at the Lee ranch about sun-up. The Lee ranch house was a two 
room log house with an open hall between the two rooms. There 
was a small window on the north side of the east room with a 
board shutter and a stick and dirt chimney in the east end of the 
room. The house had been carefully arranged to resist attack 
with port holes through which to shoot, one port hole in the 
chimney and one on each side of the east room. 


Some two hundred yards east of the house was a boggy 
branch and when Guy’s forces reached the branch they found it 
so wet and boggy that they could not cross, only Jim Roff’s 
horse reaching the other side, so they agreed to leave their 
horses with Mr. Johnson and walk up to the house. Mr. Guy 
told the boys that if the Lee boys refused to surrender he would 
not stage a fight but would withdraw his forces. 


When the members of the posse came up near the northeast 
corner of the east room, someone, afterward said to be Ed 
Steine, the Lee boys’ brother-in-law, opened the window shutter 
on the north side and asked them what they wanted. Mr. Guy 
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told him that he had writs for Jim and Pink Lee and an order 
from Governor Wolfe to cut their pasture; that he wanted them 
to come out and surrender and did not want any trouble and 
that he would see that they were protected. Steine told him to 
come around to the front and they would talk the matter over 
and shut the window. Guy and Folsom walked around to the 
front near a large Oak tree standing a short distance from the 
east end of the hall where Mr. Guy set his gun down. A moment 
later a shot was fired from the west room, the ball passing 
through his body killing him almost instantly. This shot was 
supposed to have been fired by the negro, Dallas Humby. 


A few moments of silence followed and then from the port 
holes on the east end of the house was rained a volley of shots 
into the group of men outside most them were assembled near 
the east end of the house. My two brothers, Andy and Jim Roff 
and Billy Kirksey were shot down in the first volley. Jim Roff 
and Kirksey were killed instantly, two bullets passing through 
their bodies. Andy Roff, though badly wounded, managed to 
get some distance from the house. The other members of the 
party fled from the scene of danger, some of them reaching the 
shelter of a small gulch heading up near the northeast corner 
of the house and others running and hiding from tree to tree 
and firing back. They all eventually made their escape. 


My brother Andy was last seen alive by some of the boys 
who escaped, sitting at the root of a tree some little distance 
from the house apparently in great agony. All indications show 
that he must have been alive when the general firing ceased for 
when his body was picked up later at the root of the tree where 
he had been seen, it was discovered that two shots had passed 
through his body, one through the lower part and the other 
seemed to have been fired when he was in a sitting position for 
the bullet had entered his breast under the collar bone and 
passed out at the back lower down and had evidently been fired 
at close range for his clothing was powder burned. 


It was related by the survivors that ten or twelve men must 
have been concealed inside the house at the time the shooting 
occurred for the firing was incessant, five or six guns working 
from the port holes and others being constantly fired from other 
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parts of the house. It was the general opinion that the gang 
inside included the three Lee boys, Jim, Pink and Tom, their 
brother-in-law, Ed Steine, Tom Cole, a man named Copeland, 
the negro, Dallas Humby and possibly three or four more in- 
cluding the Dyer brothers who shortly afterwards were hanged 
by a mob in Lamar County, Texas, after killing the sheriff of 
that county. At the time of the hanging one of them had a 
gunshot wound which he said he had received in a fight in the 
Indian Territory. 


Great excitement followed these brutal and unjustified 
murders and large bodies of armed men were organized and sent 
out to range the country and hunt down the outlaws. The day 
following the tragedy a small body of men on the look out for 
the Lees, were fired upon from the brush but fortunately no one 
was hurt for the shots were fired at long range. The Sunday 
following the shooting which occurred on Friday, a crowd went 
to the Lee ranch and finding the place deserted, burned the 
ranch house down. 


A. B. Roff offered a large reward for the capture of the Lee 
boys and Ed Steine, dead or alive. This reward was posted at 
Gainesville and as a result officers and detectives came in from 
Dallas and other Texas points to join in the hunt. 


Shortly after the reward was posted Ed Steine and Tom 
Lee slipped through the country to Denison, Texas, and surrend- 
ered to the officers. They were taken to Sherman, placed in 
jail and on a preliminary hearing before U. S. Commissioner 
Rickets were committed without bail on a charge of murder and 
were taken to Ft. Smith and lodged in the U. S. jail to await 
trial. They had considerable property, cattle, horses, and some 
money and were able to secure able attorneys to defend them. 
Judge Pierson of Denison, Texas, and Cravens and Duvall of Ft. 
Smith were employed in their defense. They were tried that 
fall and after a hard fought battle were acquitted. Ed Steine 
moved to Denison and resumed his favorite business of selling 
whiskey but as he was one of his own best customers he soon 
wound up his earthly career. The last account of Tom Lee was 
of his conviction and confinement in the penitentiary on a charge 
of larceny. 
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The real leaders of the outlaw band, Jim and Pink Lee were 
at large for some time. They went heavily armed, usually 
carrying two revolvers apiece in addition to two rifles on their 
saddles and as they had a wide range extending from Delaware 
Bend on Red River on the south to the Canadian River on the 
north and a host of friends of their own stripe to keep them 
posted, scattered all over the country, their apprehension was a 
difficult task. Many of the niggers on Caddo Creek were giving 
them aid and comfort, carrying them provisions, advising them 
of the whereabouts of the pursuers and hiding them on occasions. 


But a tireless Nemesis in the persons of Heck Thomas and 
Jim Taylor, were on their track. Heck Thomas, then living at 
Ft. Worth, Texas, a former United States Marshal and at one 
time city marshal of Lawton, Oklahoma, is well known to most 
of the people of Oklahoma. Taylor was a resident of the Indian 
Territory and had the reputation of being extremely handy with 
a gun. These men working together kept persistently on the 
trail of these outlaws from early summer until the month of 
September 1885. 


One of the principal hold outs of these desperadoes was at 
Delaware Bend where many of their old friends and some of 
their kinfolks lived including Doe Lee, a _ brother, and two 
sisters; the Lee boys were often hiding around with these people. 


In the vicinity of the homes of the members of the Lee clan, 
Thomas and Taylor established headquarters, staying at Strather 
Brown’s place out on a hill on the edge of the prairie. 


On the morning of the 7th day of September, 1885, Jim and 
Pink Lee started out south towards Brown’s place with the 
avowed intention of locating Thomas and Taylor and shooting 
them down at long range. While Thomas and Taylor were at 
dinner some of the women folks came in and reported that’ the 
Lee boys had just ridden by at the back of the lot and Thomas 
and Taylor immediately started in pursuit accompanied by Jack 
Brown and another whose name I do not now recall. Believing 
that the Lee boys had gone into the ‘brakes’ in the direction of 
Steine’s store they went in that direction but could not locate 
them there. Mr. Thomas finally ascended a high point over- 
looking John Washington’s pasture and with the aid of his 
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field glasses located them out on the prairie five or six hundred 
yards from Brown’s house towards which they were intently 
gazing. 


A long branch headed in the prairie in Washington’s pasture 
up near where the outlaws were standing and Thomas and his 
companions, entirely concealed from them, traveled up this 
branch toa place where it forked near the top of the hill. Here 
Jim Taylor left the rest of the party and crawled up the hill 
until he could peep over the top. One glance was enough for 
the Lee boys were in plain view only about seventy-five yards 
away. They were evidently unmindful of danger for they were 
still gazing off towards Brown’s house. They had discarded two 
of their guns and each earried only one rifle apiece, one of them 
of large calibre, a 45-90 as I now recall, probably intending to 
do their shooting at long range. 


Crawling back out of sight Taylor signalled Thomas to join 
him. Brown and his companion then crawled up the left fork 
of the branch to a clump of small trees and Thomas went directly 
up the hill and joined Taylor and together they crept to the 
erest of the hill. Whether they commanded the outlaws to lay 
down their arms and surrender, history does not record. At 
any rate they shot, and shot to kill. Pink Lee was shot through 
the head and expired at once. Jim Lee was badly wounded but 
game to the last, he sprang to where his brother lay and opened 
fire on his enemies but his sights were raised for long range 
shooting and they all went wild. As he refused to give up 
another shot was fired which closed his earthly pilgrimage. 


Years have come and gone since those tragic days. Most of 
the actors in this stirring drama, good, bad and indifferent are 
sleeping away the ages in some quiet grave. 


This is a world of change and other days and times have 
come. The old outlaws of the past are known no more and are 
almost forgotten. The old Tribal laws and customs have passed 
away and Oklahoma is now a sovereign state of the Union. 


In this narrative I have touched the dark side of life but 
there was a brighter side as well. There was light among the 
shadows, sunshine and roses as well as crime and bloodshed. 
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There were joys as well as sorrows. People lived and loved and 
lost in those early days as they do now. There were friends whom 
we loved; neighbors whom we honored and respected. <A great 
many of them have gone but I feel sure that these early pioneers 
have done their ‘bit’ to make the world a better place in which 
to live. 


And those old time Chickasaws who were our friends, how 
we cherish their memory. Let us hope that their vision of a 
‘“‘Happy Hunting Ground’? is a reality. 


REPORT OF AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE 
By H. R. Antle, B. 8. 


A mile south and a mile and one-half west of the Oklahoma 
Portland Cement plant of Ada, an archaeological site was dis- 
covered on the farm of T. H. George, March 31, 1935. The ex- 
istence of this site had long been suspected by the author because 
of the abundance of flint objects picked up on the surface. 
Thirty-five years of plowing had obliterated all traces of con- 
tours that would outline a former habitation site. Of recent 
date, however, the area was stripped on the surface and sand 
pits opened. It was while examining the sand pit that attention 
was attracted to several pockets of blackened soil apparent along 
the edge of the pit. The writer identified these at once as caches 
formerly dug beneath the floor of a habitation. A few moments 
digging into one of them confirmed the fact. 


Next day permission was secured from the owner to exca- 
vate the area. He willing cooperated and ceased any activities 
that would interfere with the work. Excavations began and 
continued for a month. The area was mapped and all material 
carefully preserved. 


The site is located atop the first rise of the flood-plain of 
Little Sandy Creek and fifty yards from its course. The area 
is one of fossil sand dunes and ancient river terraces. At one 
time the village was possibly a hundred yards in length and 
fifty yards wide because in an isolated bit of ground one hundred 
yards removed from the site investigated, two caches were found 
that contained large potsherds and a number of broken bone 
needles or awls. 


Excavations began on the caches exposed along the edge 
of the pit. These were six in number; two of the most widely 
separated were eighty feet apart. 


Connected with the undisturbed ground and running out into 
the sand pit was a ‘‘peninsula’’ twenty-four feet long and twenty 
wide. It had been so left because of the inferior quality of the 
sand contained in it. Between its southern edge and the rim 
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of the sand pit a ditch had been dug twelve feet wide. From 
later studies it was ascertained that this ditch had destroyed 
the center of the habitation. 


Two caches were exposed along the southwestern edge of 
the ‘‘peninsula.’’ When excavated they gave up half a bushel 
basket of bones, mussel shells, flint chips and a number of 
smooth round stones. These latter were about the size of the 
fist. 


In size, the caches were three feet in diameter and two feet 
deep. Being wider at the bottom than at the top, they gave a 
bell-like appearance that was found typical of all the caches 
studied. 


Opposite these two caches and in the bank of the pit twe 
others were found. In the first and most easterly, in the bottom 
of the cache, eight flint arrows and two so-called knives were 
removed. Intermittent through the contained charred earth, were 
bone fragments and charcoal. The cache nearby yielded only 
bones. Of these mostly they were deer. A few were rodent 
and several pieces were of a turtle’s carapace. 


The two caches were three feet in diameter and three and 
four feet deep. West thirty-eight feet a cache, two and one-half 
feet in diameter and eighteen inches deep, yielded a celt. The 
celt was flat and poorly polished. 


Along the eastern rim of the pit and sixteen feet from the 
base of the ‘‘peninsula,’’ a cache was found buried beneath a 
two-foot deposit of refuse that filled a basin twenty feet across. 


In this cache, besides the bone and shell fragments, a piece 
of pottery and an interment were found. The skeleton was 
drawn into such a position that it oceupied only a space thirty- 
five inches long by seventeen and one-half inches wide. It lay 
on the left side, facing the east. Examination of the skeleton 
by Dr. John Morey of Ada, showed it to be that of a male, 
near sixty years of age, formerly about six feet tall, heavily 
muscled and in a fair state of health. This was the only burial 
found. Ordinarily burials are made on the flood plain of a 
creek where the soil is easily removed; occasionally they are 
made in a cache within the habitation and the place deserted. 
This may have been an interment in the early days of the village, 
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such a conjecture being made because of the refuse atop the 
cache. The cache was four feet in diameter and five feet deep 
from the surface, through the refuse. 


Having removed the contents of the caches, attention was 
next turned to the few inches of black earth that covered the 
surface for a distance of eighteen to thirty feet from the edge 
of the sand pit and over the entire area of the ‘‘peninsula.’’ 


With a small trowel this soil was removed down to the 
natural reddish soil beneath. The dirt was carefully examined 
as the work progressed so that any potsherd or artifact present 
would be recovered. When all the blackened soil present was 
removed three more caches, two large post holes and two small 
ones, and the collapsed supports of the former habitation were 
exposed. 


The caches were three feet in diameter and from ten inches 
to two feet deep. Their contents were similar to the others with 
one exception. In one cache, eight feet from the southern rim 
of the pit, a piece of deer antler was found together with an 
oval-shaped rock. This latter was fifteen inches long, ten inches 
wide and convex on one side and with a flat polished surface on 
the other. The greatest thickness was three inches. What use 
could be ascribed to it cannot be stated; a guess would be that 
it served as a base for the modeling of pottery. 


Two large post holes, one on the ‘‘peninsula’’ and the other 
across the ditch, separated by fourteen feet, were found. Judg- 
ing from their position and relation to the collapsed supports, 
they are part of the central post holes where the main roof 
supports are placed. The smaller holes were possibly for the 
bracing of the slanting walls. 


Five feet back from the south rim of the sand pit and over 
the entire area of the ‘‘peninsula,’’ parallel black streaks, separ- 
ated almost without fail a distance of eighteen inches to the 
other, ran in an east-west position. The longest measured was 
forty feet. The ends of all were eaten into by erosion. On the 
edge of the most southward, a series ran parallel and at right 
angles to the former group. At a point sixteen feet south they 
turned and went at an angle of sixty degrees. On both groups 
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there were occasional streaks running at odds with the general 
direction. 


A cross-section of the natural soil showed this blackening 
had stained deeply into the sub soil. That these are stains pro- 
duced by the collapse of the supports and rafters which later 
burned cannot be doubted. As an experiment, a small log was 
burned on top the red sand and later examination showed it to 
have stained the sand deeply. 


The habitation was formerly a grass-lodge, constructed by 
making a circle whose diameter may have been forty to fifty 
feet. In a smaller inner circle four upright, forked posts were 
set. Near the outer edge of the circle ten or twelve small up- 
right, forked posts were set. Within the forks slender poles 
were laid from one post to the next. Long slender poles were 
then laid against the horizontal supports and lashed. Their tops 
were drawn to the center in such a manner as to leave an open- 
ing in the very top for smoke to escape. Over the frame work, 
twigs and grass were woven to produce a thatching that would 
turn rain. A door opened to the east. 


Within the interior, several families would take occupation. 
The caches that pit the floor were probably for the storage of 
food or family possessions. Sometimes camp refuse was dumped 
into them which accounts for the presence of bone and pottery 


fragments. As stated before, on rare occasions they were used 
for burial, 


During removal of the surface, flint artifacts, potsherds, 
bones and smooth stones were encountered. Two stone hammers 
were found having a small concave depression on each flat sur- 
face. A few of the arrows were so superior to the remainder 
found as to lead. one to suspect they were of a different culture. 
It is not uncommon to find these ancient camp sites had been 
used by other tribes as temporary camps. 


The potsherds collected were either smooth or possessed 
with one type of decoration, cord-markings. Although fragments 
were collected a hundred yards apart, on the surface and in the 
caches, this was the only type of decoration. This effect is pro- 
duced by wrapping a cord about a paddle and impressing the 
clay while the latter is still pliable. No bases were collected. 
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The type of base is an important point in an identification of 
culture. However, from a comparative study of known types, a 
conical or curved base is associated with sandy, uneven floors 
as this habitation has proved to be. The curved base is also an 
indication of antiquity. 


A positive statement as to what culture existed at this site 
can not yet be made. That they are not Caddoan is expressed 
because only five miles farther west an extensive Caddoan village 
was excavated by the author during the past three years. The 
Caddoes usually constructed earth-lodges with hard-packed floors. 
Their pottery was decorated with paint and incised markings and 
possessed flat bases. Their flint objects showed remarkable work- 
manship. Many other factors, show up, contrasting with the 
culture at the site just excavated. That this is not the only site 
of this particular culture is borne out by the finding of two 
similar locations within a mile of the present location. At one 
of these sites, ground has been broken for the first time this 
year. In the field the writer found one mound three feet high 
and sixty feet in diameter. Should conditions permit, excava- 
tions will be made upon it. Perhaps more light will be thrown 
upon the identity of the culture responsible for it. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE LATTER DAY SAINTS 
CHURCH IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


Six months after the organization of the Mormon Church, 
on April 6, 1830, Parley Parker Pratt and other missionaries of 
the Church visited some of the New York and Ohio Indians, and 
continued to Kansas. Here they interviewed William Anderson, 
chief of the Delawares, to whom they explained the Book of Mor- 
mon. After much persuasion, he was induced to call the coun- 
cil in session, to whom the missionary Oliver Cowdery made an 
address. The Delaware Chief, as spokesman for his tribe, prom- 
ised to build a council house in which the Mormons might instruct 
his people. According to the account by Elder Pratt in the 
archives of the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City, considerable 
interest was manifested by the members of the tribe, but when 
news of this interest and excitement reached the frontier settle- 
ments in Missouri, the Indian agent ordered the Mormons out of 
the country. They crossed over the line into Jackson County, 
Missouri, and began their labors among the whites. 


When the migration of the Mormons to Salt Lake began, 
in 1847, Bishop George Miller declining to follow instructions, 
refused to go to Utah, and departed to Texas instead, to visit 
his son. He was accompanied by two others, and the three of 
them reached Tahlequah in the Cherokee Nation July 9, 1847. 
They had learned that mechanics were needed there, and they 
obtained work immediately. They built three of the early brick 
houses in Tahlequah, one of which was the veteran hotel 
known as the Capitol Hotel, which was recently destroyed. 
While they were here, they held meetings in the home of Bishop 
Miller, and later in the courthouse constructed by them. The 
teachings of the Mormons were resented by local citizens, and 
as a result Miller left Tahlequah in December, 1847, leaving his 
associates there to finish his contracts. 


The Mormons did not abandon the Cherokee field however, 
and Henry W. Miller and other elders of the Church left Salt 
Lake City May 7, 1855, and going by way of Fort Leavenworth 
and Fort Scott, arrived in the Indian Territory for the purpose 
of establishing missions in the Cherokee and Creek Nations. 
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They arrived at the residence of Captain Jacob Croft on 
Spavinaw River near its junction with the Grand River in the 
Cherokee Nation on July 4, 1855. From this time their labors 
were described in the journal in the archives of the Church in 
Salt Lake City —G. F. 


Thursday, July 5. Elder Henry W. Miller and his mission- 
ary companions spent the day with Captain Croft and family, 
teaching them the principles of the Gospel as taught by the au- 
thorities of the Church in the Valley. Capt. Croft and family 
who had been with Lyman Wight in Texas had left that state 
for the valley, having become dissatisfied with the administration 
of Lyman Wight. But when the family arrived in the Indian 
Territory, they had met with some Strangites who who told all 
sorts of stories about conditions in the valleys of Utah, which 
caused Capt. Croft to stop for a while in the Cherokee nation. 


Friday, July 6. Henry W. Miller and his companions held 
a meeting at Captain Croft’s place and spent the day visiting 
and teaching. They continued their visiting and teaching also 
the following day and began to gain influence over some of Capt. 
Croft’s company. 


Sunday, July 8. Elder Henry W. Miller and his compan- 
ions preached to a respectable congregation at Lewis Rogers’ 
place.! There was a good attendance and the people seemed to 
be interested. In the evening Bro. Cooper baptized Stephen A. 
Duggin. The following day was spent by the missionaries visit- 
ing and teaching the people who began to feel an interest in the 
principles taught by the Elders. 


Tuesday, July 10. Bro. Moody baptized Jacob Croft and fam- 
ily (eight in number). They were confirmed by Elder Miller 
and others, and Elder Miller preached to the people. The fol- 
lowing few days were spent by Henry W. Miller and his com- 
panions visiting and teaching among the people, and on Friday, 
July 13th, they held another meeting at Bro. Croft’s place, those 
present taking much interest in the teaching. 


'1The site of Lewis Rogers’ place is a short distance above Spayinaw Dam, 
and is now covered by the lake made by it. 
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Elder Miller and his associates finally convinced these fol- 
lowers of Lyman Wight concerning the leadership of the Church 
and the majority of them numbering between 40 and 50 souls 
emigrated to Salt Lake Valley in 1856. 


Saturday, July 14. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized and 
confirmed Wm. Slade and wife, Joseph Hatfield, Saney White, 
and her daughter, and Lewis Rainer. Bro. Miller then rode 
twelve miles to Mr. Springton’s, in company with Bro. Croft; 
they stayed all night with the Springtons. 


Sunday, July 15. Elder Henry W. Miller went two miles 
to attend a Baptist meeting, having been invited to do so. Two 
Cherokees preached in their own language and Elder Miller 
preached in the afternoon to the same congregation, through 
an interpreter, about 400 persons being present. Elder Miller 
was invited by the Cherokee preachers to attend their meetings 
at that place and use their pulpit also at other times. Elder 
Miller blessed Bro. Robert C. Petty, who was sick. Bro. Cooper 
and Moody preached at Joseph Nortin’s seven miles west of 
Bro. Croft’s. 


Monday, July 16. Elder Henry W. Miller spent the day with 
the brethren at the home of Bro. Jacob Croft which was made 
mission headquarters for the time being. 


Tuesday, July 17. Elder Henry W. Miller held a meeting 
at Bro. Croft’s place and baptized four persons, namely, George 
Crouch, George Hawley and wife and Wm. Hawley, and he also 
organized a branch of the Church, called the Cherokee Branch, 
setting apart Wm. Slade to preside over it. He also ordained 
four Elders and two teachers. A good spirit prevailed, and in 
a meeting, which was continued until eleven o’clock p. m. Elder 
Miller addressed the congregation under the promptings of the 
Spirit of the Lord. 


Wednesday, July 18. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized and 
confirmed Elizabeth Crouch. He then accompanied Bros. Cooper 
and Moody to Bro. Slade’s place and stayed over night. 


Thursday, July 19. Elder Henry W. Miller took leave of 
Bros. Cooper and Moody, who pursued their journey toward 
Texas. After that Elder Miller spent several days visiting with 
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Bro. Croft and Bro. Crouch and also waited upon Bro. Petty who 
was sick. 


Sunday, July 22. Elder Henry W. Miller preached to a 
very attentive congregation in the school house and in the even- 
ing met with the branch at Bro. Croft’s. 


Tuesday, July 24. Elder Henry W. Miller, accompanied by 
Bro. Slade, started out to go to Tahlequah, the capital of the 
Cherokee Nation, to see the Chief, John Ross, they also had an 
interesting conversation with Judge Hicks and stayed overnight 
eight miles from the town. 


Wednesday, July 25. Elders Miller and Slade continued 
their journey to Tahlequah which they found to be a small town 
situated near the Illinois River. Here they met Mr. Ross, chief, 
and Elder Miller gave him a letter of introduction written by 
President Brigham Young and had quite a conversation with 
him. He invited Bro. Miller to call again. The visiting brethren 
also saw Mr. Butler,? the Indian agent who was sociable and 
friendly. They also met Bro. William Ritchie their fellow-mis- 
sionary in Tahlequah. They rode out fifteen miles from town 
and stayed all night with a Mr. McCoy. The next day (July 26) 
the two Elders returned to Bro. Slade’s place and stopped there 
over night and on the 27th Elder Miller returned to Bro. Croft’s 
place, where he found Bro. Robert C. Petty very sick. 


Sunday, July 29. Elder Henry W. Miller went twelve miles 
to the Baptist meetinghouse to fill an appointment to preach. He 
spoke through an interpreter and his sermon was well received. 
Leaving another appointment, he returned to Bro. Croft’s where 
he found the branch gathered in meeting and addressed them a 
short time. 


Monday, July 30. Bro. Henry W. Miller baptized and con- 
firmed the wife of Bro. Duggin, Elder Miller spent the following 
week at the home of Bro. Jacob Croft waiting upon Bro. Petty 
who was still very sick. 

Sunday, August 5. Elder Henry W. Miller preached at the 
home of a Mr. Rogers to an attentive congregation, and in the 

2Pierce M. Butler, Cherokee Agent, formerly Governor of South Carolina, was 


killed while serving at the head of the Palmetto Regiment from his state in the 
Battle of Cherubusco in the Mexican War. 
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evening met with the Saints at Bro. Croft’s, where the sacra- 
ment was administered. He also baptized and confirmed Elias 
Wright. A large congregation witnessed the ceremonies. Elder 
Miller spent most of the following week at Bro. Croft’s, wait- 
ing on Bro. Petty (Henry W. Miller’s Journal). 


Sunday, August 12. Elder Miller, having spent the night 
with Mr. Martin, accompanied him to the courthouse on Grand 
River where he preached, returning to Bro. Slade’s in the even- 
ing. 


Monday, August 13. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized and 
confirmed three of Bro. Slade’s children and then went to Bro. 
Croft’s where he found Elder Petty’s health improved. 


Wednesday, August 15. Elders Washington N. Cook and 
John H. Richards arrived at Bro. Croft’s from the Delaware In- 
dians and reported that they could not get a chance to preach 
to that tribe of natives. 


Thursday, Aug. 16. Elder John A. Richards went twenty 
miles east to see what he could do there. Elder Miller crossed 
Grand River to see Sister Wright, while Elder Cook remained 
with Bro. Petty at Bro. Croft’s. 


Saturday, August 18. Elder Henry W. Miller went to Mr. 
Springton’s and stopped over night. Here he had a good Gospel 
conversation with four or five Baptist preachers whom he ac- 
companied to their meeting the following day, but had no op- 
portunity to preach. 


Monday, August 20. Elder Orson Spencer and Elder James 
McGaw arrived at Croft’s place from Mormon Grove in Kansas. 
These two brethren now spent several days at Bro. Croft’s con- 
versing with Elder Henry W. Miller and counseling in regard 
to the welfare of the mission. (Henry W. Miller’s Journal), 


Thursday, August 23. Elder Orson Spencer preached at a 
meeting held at Bro. Croft’s and then went seven miles to Mr. 
Martin’s residence where he preached in the evening meeting. 


Friday, August 24. Elder Henry W. Miller, accompanied 
by Elders Spencer and McGaw, traveled westward to the Verde- 
gris River, where they camped for the night. The following day 
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they called to see Mr. Foreman, a Baptist preacher, but he being 
absent from home they camped for the night on a small creek. 


Sunday, August 26. Bros. Spencer and Miller and McGaw 
went to Grand River where they had an interesting conversation 
with a Mr. McDaniels upon the principles of the Gospel. They 
returned to Bro. Croft’s and held a meeting. Several days were 
now spent by the visiting brethren in ealling upon Saints and 
strangers on Grand River and neighborhood. 


On Friday, Aug. 31st, they left Bro. Slade’s place for Tah- 
lequah where they arrived the next day and called on Mr. Ross, 
the Indian Chief, with whom Elder Spencer had a long talk on 
the situation of the Cherokee Nation and the Indians in general. 
Mr. Ross said he had the Book of Mormon and would read it. 
He belonged to the Methodist Church. The brethren stayed all 
night with the chief. 


Sunday, September 2, 1855. Elders Spencer, Miller and 
McGaw accompanied Mr. Ross and family to meeting and heard 
a Methodist preach. After meeting the brethren left to return 
to Bro. Croft’s place where they arrived on the 4th, after stop- 
ping with Bro. Slade all night. 


Tuesday, Sept. 4. A meeting was held in the evening at 
Bro. Croft’s place, attended by several persons who had belonged 
to Lyman Wight’s company. (Henry W. Miller’s Journal). 


Wednesday, Sept. 19. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized 
eight persons, namely, Eben Johnson, Wm. and Sarah Jane 
Johnson, Laminay Drake, John Hawley and wife, Abraham 
March and Francis Croft; he held a meeting in the evening and 
confirmed the newly baptized converts. A few strangers were 
present. Elder Miller spent the following few days visiting 
among Saints and strangers near his temporary headquarters, 
and on the 27th he baptized and confirmed George Burgess and 
also administered to Mr. Burton’s child who was very sick; the 
child was healed. 


Friday, Sept. 28. Elder Henry W. Miller went to the Sul- 
phur Springs, two miles from Mr. Burgess’s place, and stayed 
all night. He spent’ several days in this neighborhood, and on 
Sunday, Sept. 30th, preached to a small congregation at Mr. Me- 
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Nane’s. He returned to Bro. Croft’s place October Ist. (Henry 
W. Miller’s Journal). 


Wednesday, Oct. 3. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized and 
confirmed Isaac Hawley. After that Elder Miller spent about 
ten days visiting Saints and strangers and held a number of small 
meetings. 


Sunday, Oct. 14. Elder Henry W. Miller went to the resi- 
dence of a Mr. James Vance to hear a Mr. Mack? a Moravian 
preacher, who had stuck up posters announcing that he would 
give a true exposition of ‘‘Mormonism.’’ Elder Miller was anx- 
ious to hear what he had to say, and had received the promise 
from Mr. Vance that he should have the privilege to reply, if 
Mr. Mack did not tell the truth. Mr. Mack, however, refused to 
comply with this promise, although Mr. Vance requested it, and 
so Bro. Miller invited the congregation to accompany him to the 
residence of Mr. McNane, about a mile away. Most of them 
did so, and Elder Miller then delivered a sermon on the first prin- 
ciples of the gospel as there was nothing in Mr. Mack’s lecture 
worth replying to. 


Monday, October 15. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized the 
wife of Mr. Buffington and then started for the home of Bro. 
Slade, suffering on the road with ague and a high fever. The next 
day he returned to his temporary home at Bro. Croft’s, where he 
went through a siege of severe sickness which lasted several 
weeks; it was an attack of fever and ague. He, however, visited as 
much as his health would permit among Saints and strangers 
and held several meetings. 


Saturday, November 10. The following named Elders ar- 
rived at Jacob Croft’s residence from St. Louis, Mo., to labor 
as missionaries in the Indian Territory; James Case, Wm. 
Bricker, George Higginson, and Henry Eyring. (Henry W. 
Miller’s Journal). 


2Mr. Mack: Probably Rev. Edward Jacob Mock, who was connected with 
the Moravian: Missionary work in Indian Territory, the principal establishment 
of which was located at New Springplace, near the present Oaks. Mr. Mock was 
born February 25, 1822, in Davidson County, North Carolina. He served as 
missionary among the western Cherokee Indians for thirty years, and died at 
Friedberg, North Carolina, January 16, 1887. 
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Monday, Nov. 12. A meeting was held in the evening at 
Bro. Croft’s house, according to appointment, at which Presi- 
dent Henry W. Miller gave the newly arrived brethren instruc- 
tions as the spirit directed, and assigned the Elders to their sev- 
eral fields of labor as follows: James Case to the Creek Nation 
to be accompanied by Henry Eyring; John A. Richards and 
Wm. Bricker also to the Creek Nation; Washington N. Cook and 
George Higginson to the Choctaw Nation. At this meeting the 
Elders bore their testimonies to their faith in the work of the 
Lord and their willingness to obey the counsel which should be 
given them and to labor as the spirit of the Lord should direct. 


Thursday, Nov. 15. Elder Henry W. Miller solemnized the 
marriage of Wm. Hawley and Naney Matheney (the step-daugh- 
ter of Bro. Croft). Not only a meeting but a wedding supper 
was held in honor of the event. 


Saturday, Nov. 17. Elders. John A. Richards and Wm. 
Bricker left Bro. Croft’s place for their field of labor in the Creek 
Nation. 


Sunday, Nov. 18. At a meeting held at Bro. Croft’s place, 
Elder James Case and others of the newly arrived brethren bore 
their testimonies. Among the congregation were seven Cherokee 
Indians. 


Monday, Nov. 19. Bro. George Higginson left Bro. Croft’s 
place for his field of labor. First he went to the place where 
Elder Washington N. Cook was staying and thence continued 
the journey to the Choctaw Nation. The Cherokees furnished 
them with means for traveling expenses. Elder Miller spent the 
remainder of the month at Bro. Croft’s sick with fever and ague. 


Sunday, Dec. 2. Elder Henry W. Miller preached to a con- 
gregation of Saints and some Methodists, among them a Meth- 
odist preacher. Though still sick, Elder Miller preached about 
two hours in the evening meeting. 


Sunday, Dee. 9. After attending meeting at Bro. Croft’s, 
Elder Henry W. Miller baptized six persons, namely, Enoch 
Hackshaw and wife, Stephen Maloney and wife, Jeannette Goudy 
and Rebecca Hewitt. They were confirmed in the evening meet- 
ing. Elder Miller spent the remainder of the month visiting 
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among the Saints and bearing his testimony to strangers in the 
vicinity of Bro. Croft’s residence. Part of the time he stayed 
with Bro. Burgess and family. He was still suffering from fever 
and ague. 


Monday, Dee. 31. Elders James Case and Henry Hyring 
left the Croft residence for the Creek Nation where they had 
been called to labor as missionaries. 


Tuesday, January 1, 1856. Elders James Case and Henry 
Eyring, immediately after their arrival in the Creek nation, com- 
menced to lay the foundation for the work of the Lord in that 
part of the Indian Territory. Early in the year Bros. James 
Case and John A. Richards called on Gen. Rollie McIntosh, the 
chief of the Creeks, who thought that there were already preach- 
ers enough in the country and that there was no need for any 
more. He, however, did not forbid the Elders to preach. The 
winter in the fore part of 1856, was very severe and the Elders 
were obliged to labor for their bread and suffered considerably 
for lack of proper food and clothing. At the opening of spring, 
1856, they revived their labors and were successful in baptizing 
a few converts. Bro. Eyring baptized an Indian town chief 
_ who through his influence caused a number of others to be bap- 
tized. Bro. James Case organized a branch in the Creek Nation 
called Princes Creek Branch. (Journal History of Aug. 31, 
1860) 


Friday, Feb. 1. Bro. Slade came to the home of Mr. McNane 
and informed Pres. Henry W. Miller that Bro. Robert C. Petty 
who lay very sick at the home of Bro. Slade was not expected 
to live. Bro, Miller went to the Slade residence at once, where 
Bro. Petty died at 2:45 o’clock a. m. the following morning 
(Feb. 2nd). Bro, Miller stayed with the Slade family the re- 
mainder of the night. 


Saturday, Feb. 2. Elder Robert C. Petty having died early 
in the morning (at 2:45 a. m.) Pres. Henry W. Miller left the 


Slade home and went to Bro. Croft’s to make arrangements for 
the funeral. 


, Sunday, Feb. 3. The remains of Elder Robert C. Petty were 
mterred at the burial ground of Joseph M. Einche, between 
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Grand River and the Spavinaw River. The death of Elder Petty 
cast a gloom over the Saints of the Indian Territory Mission. 
After the funeral, Elder Henry W. Miller, who was still sick, 
spent the entire month at the home of Bro. Croft’s preaching oc- 
casionally on Sundays as well as his health would permit. 


Sunday, April 6. The missionaries laboring among the 
Creek Nation and others met at the home of Bro. Croft. Prest. 
Henry W. Miller was the principal speaker in the forenoon, and 
several of the Elders occupied the time in the afternoon. The 
general authorities of the Church were sustained and upon mo- 
tion of President Miller it was agreed to hold conference in the 
Indian Territory Mission every year on April 6th, when the gen- 
eral authorities of the Church would be sustained. 


In April, 1856, Elder Eyring having received an invitation, 
made a trip into the Cherokee Nation and baptized six persons 
in the course of the summer and ordained one Elder. One of 
those baptized was aged 145 years; he lived two years after his 
baptism and died in the faith. Several others were also baptized 
by the other Elders and a branch was organized. in Prior Creek, 
Cherokee Nation, in the summer of 1856. Those connected with 
that branch afterwards removed to another locality and the 
branch was dissolved. (Journal History Aug. 31, 1860). 


Saturday, May 3. Elder Henry W. Miller had an interview 
with Mr. Butler, the agent for the Cherokees, who had issued 
an order to Mr. Jefferson Hicks to arrest Elder Miller, take him 
to Fort Gibson and deliver him to the commander there, to be 
taken next to Van Buren in the State of Arkansas, finally to be 
delivered to the U. S. Marshall with the expectation to have him 
confined in jail until the Court would sit; then they expected to 
try him for something, no one seemed to know what. However, 
the Sheriff, after having a talk with Dr. Ross, one of the coun- 
selors of the nation and a nephew of the Chief, refused to serve 
the writ. Consequently Elder Miller was permitted to enjoy 
his liberty. Mr. Butler promised Elder Miller that the writ 
would not be served, and if it became necessary for Elder Miller 
to leave the nation, Mr. Butler would inform him of the same 
by letter and not issue another writ. 
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Mr. Butler informed Elder Miller that it was Lewis Rogers 
who had entered a complaint against Elder Miller. This Mr. 
Rogers was a neighbor to Bro. Croft,‘ and the rest of the mem- 
bers of the Cherokee Branch and was displeased with Elder 
Miller for counseling the brethren to leave the nation to gather 
to Zion. Elder Miller believed that Mr. Butler was a gentle- 
man, but had been imposed upon; he had, on investigation, found 
things were different among the Saints than he had expected; 
he thought a great deal of Bro. Croft with whom he had been 
acquainted for several years. Elder Miller had a long talk with 
Mr. Butler upon the principles of the Gospel, but Mr. Butler 
advised Elder Miller not to preach in the settlement any more 
for the present. He was convinced that Mr. Rogers, a Method- 
ist, was meddling with the affairs of the Saints at the instigation 
of the priest. After this Elder Miller remained with Bro. Croft 
for a short time engaged in manual labor. (H. W. Miller’s Jour- 
nal). 


Monday, May 19. Elder Henry W. Miller left the Crouch 
residence (where he had been staying several days) for Mill, dis- 
tant about 65 miles. He rode that day twenty miles to the home 
of Daniel Ross on the Illinois River, stayed with him all night 
and conversed upon the principles of the Gospel until a late 
hour. On the morning of the 20th Elder Miller baptized and 
confirmed George Washington Kane and talked to the people 
for some time, after which he rode to Bro. Slade’s (35 miles) 
and later returned to Bro. Croft’s. 


Friday, May 23. Bro. Benjamin L. Clapp, on his way from 
Texas to Great Salt Lake Valley, with a small company of Saints, 
called at Bro. Croft’s to see Elder Henry W. Miller. 


Sunday, May 25. Henry W. Miller attended meeting at the 
home of John Burgess, where Elder William Bricker preached, 
followed by Elder Miller. At the close of the meeting Bro. 
Bricker baptized three persons who were afterwards confirmed 
under the hands of Bros. Bricker and Miller. 


Monday, May 26. Elder Miller left the home of Mr. Burgess 
for the Creek Nation. After riding 25 miles, he took dinner with 


‘From the statement in the journal that Croft was a neighbor of Lewis 


pee it would seem that the center of Mormon activity was on the Spavinaw 
iver. 
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Edward Burgess. Here he found Moses Fenemon and went 
home with him, traveling twelve miles. (Henry W. Miller’s 
Journal). 


Tuesday, June 3. Elder Henry W. Miller went to the camp 
ground where Bro. Slade and others had made an encampment 
ready to start for Utah. Here he also found Bro. Benjamin L. 
Clapp and company from Texas,’ together with Bro. Andrew 
Bigler on his way to Utah. Elder Miller spent several days in 
the neighborhood, assisting the Saints who were making prepara- 
tions to emigrate to Utah. On the 19th Bro. Croft and Bro. 
Hackshaw arrived at the camp on Grand River. The river was 
too high to ford. 


Sunday, June 22. Elder Henry W. Miller organized the 
company for traveling, appointing Bro. Jacob Croft captain, Bro. 
Wm. Slade chaplain, Bro. Hawley sergeant of the guard and 
Bro. Stephen A. Duggen, clerk. The company consisted of 65 
souls, all bound for Utah. 


Thursday, June 26. Captain Jacob Croft’s company of emi- 
grating Saints left the camp on Grand River en route for Utah. 


President Henry W. Miller who accompanied the emigrants 
as far as Kansas City, kept a journal of their experimences, from 
which it appears he accompanied the travelers seven miles from 
Kansas City, where he bade them farewell. They then con- 
tinued on to Salt Lake City, and he departed for St. Louis to 
confer with the Mormon Brethren. Traveling by steamboat, he 
returned to Kansas City August 12, and then departed again for 
the Indian Territory. Proceeding by way of Fort Scott, he ar- 
rived at Spring Creek on August 18. 


Bere ok Here we met Bro. Buster from the Cherokee Na- 
tion who stayed with us over night. On the 21st we crossed the 
Niosho (Grand) River, stopped at Mr. Hutson’s place to feed and 
camped at the Nephite Springs where we met Father Hawley. 
On Friday, August 22nd, we reached Sister Wright’s place, but 
she was away from home. Bro. S. M. Couch and wife were 

sThese travelers were passing through the Indian Territory over the celebrated 
Texas Road that was later paralleled and in places occupied by the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad. 
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stopping there and we visited them. On Saturday, Aug. 23rd, 
we reached the Spavenaw Mills which Bro. Croft had built for 
Enoch and Martin. On Sunday, Aug. 24th, we went to Bro. 
Burgess on Prior Creek and found them well. There we also 
found Bro. Wm. Ritchie and sent for Bro, William Bricker, who 
was sick.’’ (Henry W. Miller’s Journal, 55-64) 


Monday, August 25. Henry W. Miller, having returned 
from his trip to St. Louis, Mo., spent the day with the Burgess 
family where he found letters from home, and he distributed the 
clothing which he had bought in St. Louis for his missionary 
companions. Elder Miller then spent several days in the home 
of Bro. Burgess, attending to the affairs of the mission. On Sun- 
day, August 31st, he preached to a respectable congregation at 
the home of Mr. McNane. 


Monday, Sept 1. Elder Henry W. Miller returned to the 
Burgess home, where he met Bro. James Case from the Creek 
Nation who brought the cheering news that the work of the Lord 
was taking root in that nation. It was a joyful meeting be- 
tween the two brethren. 


Tuesday, Sept. 2. Elder Henry W. Miller baptized and con- 
firmed William Burgess who for some time had been very kind 
to the missionaries and had provided a home for them. He had 
also been a great help to the brethren in their endeavors to in- 
troduce the Gospel into the Creek Nation where part of his fam- 
ily resided. 


Wednesday, Sept. 3. Elder Henry W. Miller rode to Bro. 
Joseph Burgess’s home in the Creek Nation, together with Elder 
James Case, distance 23 miles. He found the Burgess family all 
well and stayed with them over night. 


Thursday, Sept. 4. Elders Miller and Case traveled ten 
miles to the home of Henry Fenemon, who was an interpreter 
for a Methodist preacher and a well-educated man. The brethren 
had a long Gospel conversation with him and were invited to call 
again. They then traveled on to the home of Bro. Prince 


Fenemon where they stayed all night (Henry W. Miller’s Jour- 
nal). 
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Friday, Sept. 5. Elders Miller and Case traveled 15 miles 
to the home of Riley Fenemon and found they had gone to the 
camp ground where the Presbyterians were holding a camp meet- 
ing and were camping there. As it rained all night, the brethren 
stayed at Mr. Fenemon’s place, he being a son-in-law of Mr. 
Burgess, and a believer. 


Saturday, Sept. 6. Elders Miller and Case attended the 
Presbyterian camp meeting which was attended by only a few 
people. Nothing was said against the Saints, although the 
Elders had baptized several of their members. 


Sunday, Sept 7. The two Elders again attended the Pres- 
byterian camp meeting. Before these meetings broke up the fol- 
lowing day, Elder Miller had a conversation with Mr. Lockridge, 
their head preacher, whom he found dishonest and corrupt* one 
who would rather believe a lie than the truth. He had been in 
the Creek Nation twelve years and their Church numbered only 
32 souls according to their yearly report. The two Elders then 
spent several days visiting in that neighborhood and on Friday, 
Sept. 12th, preached to an attentive congregation at the home 
of Riley Fenemon. 


Saturday, Sept. 13. Elders Miller and Case baptized and 
confirmed John Grace and Millie his wife and Lucey Stilyards. 
The following Sunday the Elders preached to a large congrega- 
tion at the home of Bro. Randall the Indian Chief, and admin- 
istered the sacrament. 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. Elders Miller and Case crossed Grand 
River to Mr. MecNane’s. Here Elder Miller was taken down 
with the ague and became severally afflicted. He continued 
sick for several days. On Sunday, Sept. 21st, a meeting was held 
at the home of Mr. McNane where Elder Henry Eyring and Bro. 
Miller preached. Elder Miller remained at the McNane home 
sick until Sept. 30th, when he returned to the hospitable home of 
Bro. Burgess, where he found Elder Case very sick and quite 
feeble (Henry W. Miller’s Journal). 


eRey. Robert M. Loughridge was held in great esteem and reverence by the 
Indians for his services to them. It was he who established the Coweta 
Mission, and afterwards the Tullahassee Mission in the Creek Nation. His labors 
were responsible for the enlightenment and progress of many Creek Indians. 
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Sunday, Oct. 5. Conference was held at Prior’s Creek in 
the Cherokee Nation on this and the following day, at which 
Bro. Henry W. Miller presided and Elder Henry Eyring acted 
as clerk. On this occasion the Elders had gathered from their 
respective fields of labor, not one of them enjoying good health, 
but they all gave as favorable reports of their labors as could 
be expected under the circumstances. Several meetings were 
held each day and, on Monday, Oct. 6th, the Elders received their 
appointments and bore strong and faithful testimonies to the 
truth of the Gospel. The Creek brethren voted to give Bro. 
James Case a horse to ride home on, as he was about to leave 
the mission to return to the Valley. Elder Miller nominated 
Elder Washington N. Cook to be his successor as president of 
the mission as Elder Miller had been released to return to his 
home in Utah. Elder Cook, who had been laboring in the Choc- 
taw Nation, was not present at the conference, but all the rest 
of the Elders who belonged to the Indian Territory Mission were 
in attendance. The conference adjourned at 3 o’clock p. m. Oct. 
6th, and many were the good wishes expressed toward Elders 
Henry W. Miller and James Case who were about to leave them 
to return to their homes in Zion. After the conference Elder 
Miller spent the rest of the month making farewell visits among 
Saints and strangers in the Cherokee Nation. 


Sunday, November 2. Elder Henry W. Miller visited Bro. 
Jack Randall who was one of the chiefs of the Creek Nation 
who had been baptized by Elder Henry Eyring and ordained 
an Elder by Elder James Case. Here Elder Miller preached his 
farewell discourse to the Creek Indian brethren and sisters. He 
baptized and confirmed Bro. Randall’s wife Rhosa. Bro, John 
A. Richards had accompanied Bro. Henry W. Miller from Grand 
River and at Bro. Randall’s place they met Bro. Geo. Higginson. 
Bro. Miller received the horse for Bro. James Case which the 
Creek brethren had promised him. 


Monday, Noy. 3. Bro. Henry W. Miller took leave of the 
Randall family and started for Grand River in company with 
Elder George Higginson, leaving Bro. John A. Richards who was 
suffering from sore eyes. Elder Miller traveled 12 miles to the 
cow pens where they stayed all night with Daniel Fenemon. 
The next day they traveled 22 miles to Bro. Burgess’s on Prior 
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Creek. On Wednesday, Nov. 5th, they called on a Mr. Bryan 
and traded two steers which Bro. Croft had lost, for a pony 
worth $40. They also made other exchanges of animals with Mr. 
Bryan. 


Thursday, Nov. 6. Elder Miller returned to Bro. Burgess’s 
and then went on to the home of Mr. McNane where he obtained 
a wagon and bade farewell to the family. In taking leave of 
Mr. MeNane and family Elder Miller writes: ‘‘May the Lord 
bless him and family for their kindness to me while I have been 
with them. I was always welcome at their home from the 
first to the last. Although they never obeyed the Gospel, they 
fought for it on all occasions and urged others to embrace it. 
Mr. McNane’s doors were always open to the Elders and I pray 
that he may receive his reward for this in time and eternity.’’ 
Elder Miller returned to the home of Bro. Burgess where he 
found Elder Wm. Ritchie. 


Sunday, Nov. 9. Elder Henry W. Miller spent his last Sun- 
day at the home of Bro. Burgess with the Saints in the Cherokee 
Nation as he and Bro. James Case expected to leave in the morn- 
ing. Elder Miller remarked that Bro. Burgess and family had 
done much to spread the Gospel and their doors had always been 
open to the Elders. In summing up his labors, Elder Miller 
writes: ‘‘This winds up my mission in the Cherokee Nation. 
I arrived on the Spavinaw River July 4, 1855. I have sent 65 
souls to the Valley, all white people who were baptized in the 
Cherokee Nation. There is a branch of the Church on Prior 
Creek, another on Fourteen Mile Creek numbering 20 souls, also 
one in the Creek Nation numbering 50 souls. Some ten or twelve 
native Elders have ordained to the Priesthood and are now 
preaching the Gospel in the Indian Territory.’ 


The Elders Miller and Case bade the brethren of the Prior 
Creek Mission farewell and departed for Council Bluffs prior 
to the October 1856 conference; Elder William Bricker left 
the Indian Territory for St. Louis and never returned. 


SaR Soc3 Afterward he denied the faith. Elders Washington 
N. Cook and George Higginson returned from the Choctaw Na- 
tion in October, 1856, without being able to baptize any one. 
After that the Choctaw Indians were left without Elders with 
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the exception of two trips which Elder Henry Eyring made there 
in the summer of 1859 without having any success apparently. 


In October, 1856, an order was issued by the chief of the 
Cherokees for all Mormon Elders to leave the nation forthwith. 
Thus all the missionaries united to labor among the Creeks with 
the exception of Elder Wm. Ritchie, who remained among the 
Cherokees unmolested by avoiding public speaking. Elder 
Ritchie was a faithful minister to the Cherokees, and although 
unsuccessful in baptizing any he bore a faithful testimony to 
these natives. Considering his age and bodily infirmities he 
certainly did more labors than many others would have done 
under the same circumstances. 


Having also been restricted in the Creek Nation only a little 
work was done by the Elders there during the remainder of one 
year, 1856. (Journal History of Aug. 31, 1860) 


Monday, April 6, 1857. A conference was held in the Creek 
Nation, Elder Washington N. Cook presiding. Apostle Parley 
P. Pratt attended this conference and expressed himself satis- 
fied with the labors of the Elders who, on this occasion, had a 
time of rejoicing. 


Friday, September 4, 1858. President Washington N. Cook, 
who had won the love and respect of both Saints and sinners, 
died Sept. 4, 1858, of quick consumption after a short but severe 
illness. At a conference held in the Cherokee Nation soon after- 
wards, Elder Henry Eyring was nominated and sustained as 
President Cook’s successor. A general work of reformation was 
then commenced and the Saints were required to renew their 
covenants by baptism (Journal History, Aug. 31, 1860). 


In the year 1859, President Henry Eyring traveled in the 
Cherokee, Creek and Choctaw nations, added a number of new 
members to the Church and organized a branch (Lehi Branch) 
in the Cherokee Nation and another one (Nephi Branch) in the 
Creek Nation. The Lehi Branch was disorganized soon after- 
wards as the president and teacher emigrated to the Valley, and 
in May, 1860, there was only one Elder in that locality who had 
charge of the few remaining Saints there. The branch in the 
Creek Nation was still in existence in the spring of 1860, the 
president having charge of all the Saints in the Creek Nation. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1859. The number of Saints in the 
Cherokee and Creek Nations on Oct. 6, 1859, was about one 
hundred or, to be more accurate, there were 43 baptized mem- 
bers in the Cherokee Nation and 40 members in the Creek Nation, 
but out of that number only a very few were alive in the cause, 
the majority being careless and indifferent. The prospect of 
doing further good at that time was not encouraging. 


In the years 1858 and 1859 the remaining few of Lyman 
Wight’s followers from Texas located in Indian Territory. 
Among the number was Col. Wight’s first wife who had re- 
ceived a letter from Sidney Rigdon in which he denounced the 
authorities of the Church in the Valley and prophecied evil con- 
cerning the people there. Elder Henry Eyring preached to these 
people in 1859, but they held stubbornly on to their own views 
and would not be shaken in their determination to follow their 
own inclinations (Journal History Aug. 31, 1860). 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE TERRITORY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
By THOS. H. DOYLE 


Under the organic act of the Territory of Oklahoma, entitled 
‘“An act to provide a temporary government for the Territory 
of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United States 
Court in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes’’ approved 
May 2, 1890. Section 9 thereof provided that the judicial power 
of said territory shall be vested in a Supreme Court, District 
Courts, Probate Courts and Justices of the Peace; the Supreme 
Court to consist of a chief justice and two associate justices, 
any two of whom shall constitute a quorum; to hold their office 
for four years, and until their successors are appointed and qual- 
ified, and to hold a term annually at the seat of government of 
said territory; the Supreme and District Courts possessing 
chancery as well as common law jurisdiction. Said act provided 
that the territory should be divided into three district court 
judicial districts by the Supreme Court, and one of the justices 
of said court, at such time and place as might be prescribed by 
law, to hold court in each of said districts; and provided further 
that each of said District Courts shall have and exercise, exclu- 
sive of any court heretofore established, the same jurisdiction in 
all cases arising under the constitution and laws of the United 
States, as is vested in the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States. 


Hon. Edward B. Green, of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, Hon. John 
G. Clark, of Lancaster, Wisconsin, and Hon. Abraham J. Seay, 
of Osage County, Missouri, the former as chief justice and latter 
two as associate justices, were appointed by President Harrison 
on May 14, A. D., 1890. On May 29, 1890, the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Oklahoma was organized at Guthrie. 


Upon the organization of said court an order was made 
fixing the judicial districts of the territory, as follows: The 
First Judicial District embracing the counties of Logan and 
Payne, then numbered 1 and 6, together with all the lands oc- 
cupied by the Ponea, Tonkawa, Otoe and Missouri, Pawnee, and 
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Osage and Kansas tribes of Indians, and all that part of the 
“‘Cherokee Outlet’’ lying east of the range line between ranges 
3 and 4 West of the Indian Meridian, and all that part of the 
lands occupied by the Iowa, Kickapoo, and Sac and Fox Indians 
lying north of the township line between townships 14 and 15 
North of ranges 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 East of the Indian Meridian. 


Chief Justice Green was assigned to this district, with 
Guthrie, in County No. 1, (now Logan County) and Stillwater, 
in County No. 6, (now Payne County), as the places for holding 
court therein. The Second Judicial District embracing the coun- 
ties of Canadian, Kingfisher and Beaver, then numbered 4, 5 
and 7, together with all that part of the ‘‘Cherokee Outet’’ lying 
west of the range line between ranges 3 and 4 West of the Indian 
Meridian, and all the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Wichita, Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indian country, Judge Seay was assigned 
to said district, with Beaver, in County No. 7, (now Beaver 
County), El Reno, in County No. 4, (now Canadian County), and 
Kingfisher, in County No. 5, (now Kingfisher County), as the 
places for holding court therein. The Third Judicial District 
embracing the counties of Oklahoma and Cleveland, then num- 
bered 2 and 3, together with the lands occupied by the Potta- 
watomie Tribe of Indians, and all that part of the lands occupied 
by the Iowa, Kickapoo, and Sae and Fox tribes of Indians lying 
south of the township line between townships 14 and 15 North 
of ranges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 East of the Indian Meridian. Judge 
Clark was assigned to said district, with Norman, in County No. 
3, (now Cleveland County), and Oklahoma City, in County No. 
2 (now Oklahoma County), as the places for holding court 
therein. 


On March 8, A. D., 1892, John H. Burford, formerly of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, was appointed by President Harrison to 
succeed Judge Seay, who had resigned to become Governor of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, succeeding Governor Steele, of In- 
diana, afterwards congressman from that state. On May 26, 1893, 
Hon. Frank Dale, of Guthrie, formerly of Wichita, Kansas, was 
appointed by President Cleveland to succeed Judge Green, and 
on September 19, 1893, Hon. Henry W. Scott, of Oklahoma City, 
formerly of Kansas, was appointed by President Cleveland to 
succeed Judge Clark. 
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By Act of Congress of December 21, A. D., 1893, two 
additional judges of the supreme court of the Territory of Okla- 
homa were provided for, and Hon. A. G, C. Bierer, of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, formerly of Garden City, Kansas, on January 17, Ae 
D., 1894, Hon. John L. MeAtee, of Maryland, on April 195 ALD 
1894, were appointed by President Cleveland to said places. 
Following the passage of said act the territory was, on February 
3, 1894, redistricted as follows: The First Judicial District em- 
bracing Logan, Payne, Lincoln and ‘‘Q’’ (now Pawnee) Counties, 
with Judge Dale assigned thereto; the Second Judicial District 
embracing Canadian, Kingfisher, Blaine, Washita and ‘‘O’’ (now 
Garfield) Counties, with Judge Burford assigned thereto; the 
Third Judicial District embracing Oklahoma, Cleveland and Pot- 
tawatomie Counties, with Judge Scott assigned thereto; the 
Fourth Judicial District embracing ‘‘P’’ (now Noble), ‘‘K’’ (now 
Kay), ‘‘L’’ (now Grant), and ‘‘M”’ (now Woods), Counties, with 
Judge Bierer assigned thereto; the Fifth Judicial District embrac- 
ing ‘‘N’’ (now Woodward), ‘‘D’’ (now Dewey), ‘‘G’’ (now 
Custer), Day, Roger Mills and Beaver Counties, with Judge Mc- 
Atee assigned thereto. 


All that portion of the Osage Indian Reservation lying 
south of the township line between townships 25 and 26 North, 
was attached to ‘‘Q’’ (now Pawnee) County, and that portion 
of said reservation lying north of said line, together with the 
Kaw or Kansas Indian Reservation, was attached to Kay County, 
and the Ponca, Otoe and Missouri Indian Reservations were at- 
tached to ‘‘P’’ (now Noble) County for judicial purposes. 


On May 19, A. D., 1896, Hon. John C. Tarsney, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, formerly a member of congress from that city, 
was appointed by President Cleveland to succeed Judge Burford, 
and on September 19, A. D., 1896, Hon. James R. Keaton, of 
Oklahoma City, formerly of Carter County, Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to sueceed Judge Scott. 


On February 16, A. D., 1898, Hon. John H. Burford was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice by President McKinley, succeeding Judge 
Dale. On the same day Hon. Bayard T. Hainer, of Guthrie, 
now of Oklahoma City, formerly of Missouri, was appointed by 
President McKinley Associate Justice to succeed Judge Bierer. 
On March 22, A. D., 1898, Hon. B. F. Burwell, of Oklahoma City, 
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formerly of Kansas, was appointed Associate Justice by President 
McKinley to sueceed Judge Keaton. On February 21, A. D., 
1899, Hon. Clinton F. Irwin, of Elgin, Illinois, was appointed 
by President McKinley Associate Justice to succeed Judge Tars- 
ney. On May 30, A. D., 1902, Hon. J. K. Beauchamp, of Enid, 
Oklahoma, formerly of Kansas, was appointed Associate Justice 
by President Roosevelt to succeed Judge McAtee. 


By Act of Congress of May 2, A. D., 1902, the supreme court 
was increased by two additional judges, and Hon. J. L. Pancoast, 
of Blackwell, Oklahoma, formerly of Kansas, and Hon. Frank 
EK. Gillette, of El Reno, Oklahoma, formerly of Kansas, were ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to said places. 


On June 4, A. D., 1902, the territory was divided into seven 
Judicial Districts, as follows: The First District embracing 
Logan, Lincoln, and Payne Counties, with Chief Justice Burford 
assigned thereto; the Second District embracing Canadian, King- 
fisher, Cleveland, Washita and Custer Counties, with Judge Ir- 
win assigned thereto; the Third District embracing Oklahoma 
and Pottawatomie Counties, with Judge Burwell assigned there- 
to; the Fourth District embracing Noble, Kay and Pawnee 
Counties, with the district court at Pawhuska, Osage Nation, with 
Judge Hainer assigned thereto; the Fifth District embracing 
Garfield, Grant, Blaine and Roger Mills Counties, with Judge 
Beauchamp assigned thereto; the Sixth District embracing 
Woods, Woodward, Beaver, Day and Dewey Counties, with Judge 
Pancoast assigned thereto; the Seventh District embracing 
Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa and Greer Counties, with Judge Gillette 
assigned thereto. 


On the 24th day of April, A. D., 1906, Hon. Milton C. Garber, 
of Garber, Oklahoma, formerly of Iowa, was appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt associate Justice to succeed Judge Beauchamp. 

At the time the territory was admitted into the Union as a 
part of the State of Oklahoma, the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma was composed of the following members: 
Burford, Chief Justice, Hainer, Burwell, Irwin, Pancoast, Gillette 
and Garber, Associate Justices. 

The same Act of Congress, of May 2, A. D., 1890, for the 


organization of the Territory of Oklahoma and the creation of 
its judiciary, also provided for three judicial districts in the 
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Indian Territory, the Act of Congress of March Ist, Ay De eee, 
having created a United States Court for the Indian Territory. 


Chas. H. Filson, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, formerly of Indiana, 
was the first clerk of the supreme court of Oklahoma Territory, 
being succeeded by Edgar W. Jones, now deceased, of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, formerly of Virginia. 


Mr. Jones was succeeded by Captain Benj. F. Hegler, now 
deceased, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, formerly of Indiana. 


Warren G. Lurty, of West Virginia, was the first Marshal 
of said court. He was succeeded by William Grimes, now 
deceased, of Kingfisher, formerly of Nebraska. Mr. Grimes 
was succeeded by Evitt D. Nix, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, formerly 
of Missouri; Mr. Nix was succeeded by Patrick S. Nagle, of 
Kingfisher, formerly of Kansas; Mr. Nagle was succeeded by 
Canada H. Thompson, of Enid, Oklahoma, formerly of Kansas; 
Mr. Thompson was succeeded by Wm. D. Fossett, of Kansas, 
and Mr. Fossett by John Abernathy, of Frederick, Oklahoma, 
formerly of Texas. 


Charles Brown, of Kansas, was the first Attorney General 
of Oklahoma Territory. He was succeeded by C. A. Galbraith 
of Oklahoma City, formerly of Texas; Judge Galbraith was 
succeeded by Hon. Harper 8S. Cunningham, of Guthrie, formerly 
of Kansas; Judge Cunningham was succeeded by J. C. Strang, 
of Guthrie, formerly of Kansas; Judge Strang was suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Roberts of Kingfisher, formerly of Nebraska; 
Judge Roberts was succeeded by Perey C. Simons, of Pond 
Creek, formerly of Kansas, and Judge Simons by W. O. Crom- 
well, of Enid, formerly of Nebraska. 


Horace Speed, of Guthrie, formerly of Indiana, was the first 
United States attorney for Oklahoma Territory. He was suc- 
ceeded by Caleb B. Brooks, of Oklahoma City, formerly of Ken- 
tucky, with T. F. MeMechan, of Oklahoma City, and General 
Roy V. Hoffman, of Chandler, Oklahoma, as his assistants ; Judge 
Brooks was sueceeded by Samuel L. Overstreet, of Guthrie, form- 
erly of Indiana, with Hon. Bird 8S. McGuire, of Pawnee and John 
W. Scothorn, of Guthrie as his assistants ; Judge Overstreet was 


succeeded by Horace Speed, and Judge Speed by John Embry, 
of Chandler, formerly of Kentucky. 


OLD DAY COUNTY OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


The student of Oklahoma history may look in vain to find 
Day County, Oklahoma, on the map. However, there was at one 
time a Day County. From 1892 until 1907 it was a regularly 
organized county functioning as other counties. When Okla- 
homa became a state in 1907, Day County was eliminated. The 
convention that framed the Constitution created a number of 
new counties in that part of the State that constituted the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, but only one was wiped off the map. Day 
County was situated in the northwest corner of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe country and the county seat was Grand, a frontier vil- 
lage located on the north bank of the South Canadian river. 


When the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country was opened April 
19, 1892, and the counties had been designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior, the county was known as County ‘‘EK’”’ but at 
the first election the name ‘‘Day’’ was selected. In volumes eight 
and nine of the Chronicles is published an article entitled: 
‘“‘Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism,’’ by M. A. Ranck, 
which tells not only of the frontier journalism, but of the strug- 
gles of the pioneer settlers on the western edge of Oklahoma. 
The Historical Society has some bound volumes of the Day County 
Progress—a paper printed and published at Grand for 12 years. 


When the Committee of the Constitutional Convention was 
carving out new counties and giving them names they did not 
overlook the names of the members of the Convention. Nine coun- 
ties, according to Charles N. Gould in his book ‘‘Place Names,”’ 
bear names of members of the Constitutional Convention. There 
was no one by the name of Day among the membership, but there 
was a prominent delegate who was Vice President of the Conven- 
tion, Albert N. Ellis, and there is an Ellis County, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Ellis was one of the leading men in the Convention and it was 
only proper that a county should be named for him and we have 
no record of a protest from the people residing in Day County. 


The present Ellis County does not include all of what was Day 
County, as that part south of the Canadian River was attached 
to Roger Mills County, but to compensate the county for the loss 
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of territory to Roger Mills County, Ellis County was given a large 
slice from the west side of old Woodward County. The county 
seat of Ellis was located at Arnett. 


While there is no Day County on the map, yet the pioneers of 
western Oklahoma have not forgotten its history. There was an 
‘“‘old settlers’’ picnic held at Grand, the site of the county seat 
of Day County, a short time ago and Mr. O. E. Null read a list 
of the names of the men and women who had served as County 
officers in Day County. We wish to preserve this list as a part 
of the history of northwestern Oklahoma. The Chronicles is in- 
debted to W. K. Suthers for the data contained in the following 
list of names of those who once held office in Day County. 


—D. W. P. 
OFFICERS OF DAY COUNTY 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 
1892 1907 
PROBATE JUDGE 
Roberta A lCOr ny ieee terete eee ee 1893.70 1899 
ZA LS C amO bie k cee se eae ee eer 1899 to 1901 
CAL PD) OW 5 tra oe ee eee 1901 to 1903 
DGS Gy pict OOre ae eee ee eee eee 1903 to 1905 
A So TOS) W Ue tee oO ee 1903 toe 
SHERIFF 
memiere Mason sds pce. peck ee eee oa ee 1892 
eee: DPA De elvam sey se eae eee eee Ee oe wes 1892 
CoEBS Capps Sa etce cee ene ee ee 1895 to 1897 
J. E. Bull Be Avot seaR A RR aEr aM ati MONE eck niet. 1897 to 1901 
isl Agr 18h & Meanie chachees eR crue naa Pces Sh tact ak thease 1901 to 1906 
Anizl yy) FNS see ea eee LO0GTin eee 
COUNTY ATTORNEY 
Wea. Bristol, cs oe eee 1392 See 
Shannon: MeCra ys tee eee ee Ube eS a ec, 
Price E. C. Gray 
‘Wi SRe Hiwin ees oy een ie ee ee ee 1897 
Charles > Swindall Sons see 1897 to 1898 
S. A. Miller demldecst aL SU SS 8 RR ee eee. eae 1901 to 1903 
J; C0. Wright ios ee ee a ee 1903 to 1905 


HB. -S., Sharp isch 1905 to 
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COUNTY CLERK 

SPOS ASINO NII ELE Viaaers en Ok eee. 1892 
Tet Tie NVVGN KO) 2° ba NS Seer Rn TOs te ee ee 1893 to 1899 
ASOT DIMEN CAclet ec wees ld a tale CEE a hd, 1899 to 1901 
RAPS EST EAI oe on ais te eee ee eee ll 1901 to 1903 
REE N TOUSEN eG) ent Ye et USOR WO) 

TREASURER 
UNS 25, DIENT Toy (iia eet Goeaet a een OA 1892 
L5G LOL) UB Yeny a sbi avid te Gra Banc  eee ae eee Seer 1893 to 1897 
VV ieme Heme ES 1102 rt, as omen Aiba tae 9 Ue Beg erred tte 1897 to 1901 
|BENSAICL WE Ryegate) a ee ee ie Reh INS (es xt 1901 to 1903 
SOLOMIOMM CG EIIN peemeemetete cesta, Ch iates Meek  ly)). GOR WO) ee 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

Clara la clctre see ee eee saan erat ete ROR, ATUL F 1892 
ral nGeeaaayal 14 Wed Waeriigi 0k Ee WERENT ge ete iecae re ee ae A ential 
HU) elie © arn ya pene ae ere ones Cee ee aly ee 1897 to 1899 
Cee eVCT Gorapamettr dint: 0 ten ie es te i ed Te 1899 to 1901 
Tyas “TELOEN NG Wea, (222 ae aR Sea cere ot ih even ea eee 1901 A. L. Squire 
VAM MTS POUT) eect eee A 1 yet es deed 1903 to 1905 
IEE COMO OTC pee mera wren tee A AOE Oe 190 5stOmee 


PA CLANTI Ce eet coke rn ee er ae 


C. L. Sanford 
F. M. Sanford 
F. A. Bevins 


COUNTY ASSESSOR 


Fee TES Pek en cis 0 ek eee ee iron 1896 
. W. Woods, 
. A. Hutchison 


vO & 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


District No. 1 District No. 2 District No. 3 
John Webb John Reed Chas. Blackstone 
Alex Crawford C. Blackstone M. F. Word 
Cosmo Falconer Trav House M. F. Word 
Cosmo Falconer J. T. House T. H. Russell 

P. H. Simpson Geo. Carr T. H. Russell 

J. W. Young J. B. Patton H. D. Brown 
Sam Kendall W. T. Hart W. H. Suthers 


DISTRICT COURT DEP. 


L. A. Walck O. E. Null 
O. H. Richards C. A. Null 
A. L. Squire 


U. 8S. COMMISSIONER 
O. E. Null 


NOTES 


We have received a copy of the Long Beach Reporter contain- 
ing a biographical sketch of a well known former Oklahoma citi- 
zen, who is now a resident of California. Most every one who 
lived in the old Territory of Oklahoma remembers L. M. Keys. 
He practiced law in Oklahoma City for several years but at the 
opening of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation he located in 
Hobart, the County Seat of Kiowa County. He held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust while a resident of Oklahoma. He was a 
modest, unassuming gentleman and was recognized as an able 
lawyer and a man of honor who respected the ethics of his profes- 
sion. His many old friends will be glad to know that this pio- 
neer is still living and enjoying the blessings of health in that land 
of sunshine and flowers. 


The following notes are excerpts from the biographical sketch 
printed in the California paper: 


““Many years ago a great bard wrote ‘‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity. . .’’ Some may doubt the statement. But Luther 
Morten Keys, Long Beach attorney-poet has demonstrated its truth. 
Instead of fretting over the decline of business caused by the de- 
pression, he has used his extra leisure to develop his poetic ability. 
He has written hundreds of poems, many of which have been pub- 
lished in various newspapers of the country, and two of them, 
‘‘Magic Isles of Southern Seas,’’ and ‘‘Reveries in Lincoln Park’’ 
were included in the 1934 American States Anthology of Poetry.’’ 


‘* Attorney Keys, whose fifty-four years of legal practice have 
been chock full of adventurous experiences, is a native of Indiana. 
He was first admitted to the bar in the Supreme Court of Kansas 
in 1881 at the age of twenty-three years. Three years later he 
was elected municipal judge of Emporia. After occupying the 
bench for two terms and being re-elected for a third, he followed 
the pioneer urge and trekked out to seek fame and fortune in the 
then wild West. In 1889 he settled in what is now Oklahoma City, 
but then was virgin land occupied mostly by Indian tribes.”’ 
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‘‘Tt was no strange sight at that time,’’ the attorney relates, 
‘“to see twenty claimants for one piece of land.’’ ‘‘There was 
no law other than the Federal, which was represented by United 
States Commissioners and the Land Offices.’’ 


‘““Ag County Attorney and Assistant United States District 
Attorney of Oklahoma, Mr. Keys claims to have tried more than 
100 murderers. His most sensational case, he says, was that of 
‘‘Public Enemy’? Frank Nash, who in 1932 was accidentially 
shot down by his pals as they fired on guards escorting him to 
Leavenworth prison. A few years before the World War Mr. 
Keys prosecuted Nash on the occasion of the notorious criminal’s 
first conviction for murder. It was a particularly cold-blooded 
one, and Nash was sentenced to life imprisonment. He later was 
paroled, and his subsequent crimes shocked the country.’’ 


‘‘Tuther M. Keys was born in Hamilton County, Indiana, No- 
vember 6, 1858, of Henry L. and Susan Rich Keys. He received 
his legal education in the law offices of Isaac Lambert, United 
States Attorney in the State of Kansas. He came to Long Beach, 
from Oklahoma, in 1925. He is a member of the California State 
Bar and was admitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Washington, in 1918. In 1884, Mr. Keys married Elfleda Nor- 
ton Clark, of Missouri. Five sons were born to them, but two 
only are now living: Leon, a Los Angeles attorney, and Norton, 
who lives with his father and mother at 237 Magnolia Avenue. 


Attorney Keys conducts his legal business at 320 First National 
Bank Building.”’ 


““To glance at Mr. Keys, you would never guess him to be 
seventy-seven years old. His eyes are keen and alert and he ex- 
presses a youthful enthusiasm in the things that interest him. He 
believes that an active mind, expressed in some creative endeavor, 


keeps the spirit young and provides compensations for life’s dis- 
appointments. ’’ 


In the issue of the Sooner State Press of June 1, 1935, appears 
this item: 


‘“A valuable and probably unique bit of Oklahoma history, a 
copy of the first issue of the Guthrie Getup, was discovered recently 
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among the effects of the late John Webster, Guthrie ’89er, by the 
administrator of his estate. This particular issue of the Getup, 
the first newspaper published in Oklahoma, is so rare that not 
even the Oklahoma Historical Society has one, wrote Fred Wenner 
in the Guthrie Leader. The first number is dated April 22, 1889, 
which settles the controversy over the exact date of the first paper 
issued in the new country.’’ 


The Sooner State Press is in error when it states that not even 
the Oklahoma Historical Society has one of the copies of this paper. 


The Historical Society has two copies of the ‘‘Guthrie Getup.’’ 
Vol. 1 No. 1 was printed at Guthrie Oklahoma April 29, 1889, the 
salutatory reads: 


‘‘The Guthrie Getup prances into the promised land at the 
head of the procession, and issues before one week after the glorious 
22d of April, 1889. Praise God all ye good people, and let these 
prairies resound to the measured stroke of our job press. Ah, there 
is the rub, if you do not give us job work we will have to go back 
to our wife’s folk. This would place us in ad of a fix, as we 
are not married. Our last statement is especially directed to sin- 
gle ladies who hold corner lots.’’ 


“‘Tt shall be the endeavor of this sheet to give all the 
news, aye, even more. Should any man even so much as kick his 
dog, we will give the public an accurate estimate of the motive 
power used. Each political power will come in for a due amount 
of praise and other things. Funeral notices will be published at 
a discount of 60 per cent, and the correct weight of the newly 
born will be given. Pastors can, free of charge, look at our devil, 
and the W. C. T. U. is hereby approved.’’ 


‘‘The Santa Fe has our press in soak and this accounts for 
our four column paper. The next issue expects to put on enlarged 
and more dignified pants, and then all honest and progressive 
means will be used to hasten the time when Guthrie will be a manu- 
facturing capital of 100,000 people.’’ 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has had for many years a 
damaged copy of the first issue of the Guthrie Getup and last 
November we received another copy from Mr. C. A. Kelley of 
Helena, Montana. 
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The letter transmitting the copy was written to our late presi- 
dent, Charles F. Colcord, and reads as follows: ‘‘A short time 
back I came into the possession of a copy of the first issue of the 
‘Guthrie Getup.’ Thinking it might be of some historical value, 
I am giving it to you at this time.’’ 


‘‘Until recently it has been in the possession of my aunt, 
Elizabeth Cannon, who was an early settler in your country and 
has kept it these years as one of the souveniers of her pioneering 
days.’’ 

As will be seen from the ‘‘Salutatory’’ copied above, this 
paper was not published April 22, but April 29, 1889. 


It will be only fair to state that there were some three or four 
papers printed in Kansas dated April 22, 1889, and distributed in 
Guthrie, and also papers printed in Kansas and distributed in 
Oklahoma City, under date of April 22, 1889, but the ‘‘Guthrie 
Getup’’ seems to be the first paper actually printed in original 
Oklahoma after the opening day. 


While the ‘‘Getup’’ does not give the name of the editor, or 
the printer, yet, the Chronicles is justified in stating that Will T. 
Little was the original publisher of the ‘‘Guthrie Getup.’’ 


NOTE 


Since the publication of the account of Col. Jesse Henry 
Leavenworth in the March number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Foreman informs the editors she has learned that Leaven- 
worth was buried in Forest Home Cemetery, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin. This information comes from the Bureau of Vital Statisties 
at Milwaukee. 
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MONUMENT ERECTED TO MEMORY OF 
MAJOR RIDGE 


On the morning of April sixth, Professors M. E. Franklin 
and T. L. Ballenger of the Northeastern Teachers College at 
Tahlequah went to the Polson cemetery near Southwest City, 
Missouri and set a memorial marker at the grave of Major Ridge. 
This marker was contributed by the War Department of the 
Federal Government in commemoration of Major Ridge’s service 
in the War of 1812. Mr. Ballenger and Miss Eula E. Fullerton 
of the History Department of Northeastern have been engaged 
in an extended search for Ridge’s burial place for the past three 
or four months. 


Through the initiative of Mrs. A. L. Beeson, State Historian 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution of Georgia, and 
representatives of the Georgia Historical Society, the Federal 
Government was recently interested in marking the graves of 
early Cherokees who served in the United States army and whose 
services had not already been recognized. Among this number 
was Major Ridge who served under Andrew Jackson against the 
Creeks in the War of 1812. 


Major Ridge was killed June 22, 1839 at the same time that 
his son John Ridge and Elias Boudinot were killed, for the part 
they took in making the Treaty of 1835 with the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing for the removal of the Cherokees to the West. 
While on his way to Van Buren he was shot from ambush in 
Washington County, Arkansas near the line of the Cherokee 
Nation. He was buried in the Piney cemetery, a few miles from 
the present site of Stilwell, in Going Snake District, Cherokee 
Nation, near where he was killed. 


In 1861, according to the testimony of Caleb Wright, who 
lives at Ardmore, his remains were moved from here to some 
place to the northward. After questioning a large number of 
people both in Arkansas and Oklahoma and after piecing together 
the bits of evidence obtained from relatives and well-informed 
old people of both regions, it seems fairly certain that his remains 
repose in this Polson cemetery in Delaware County, Oklahoma, 
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two and a half miles west of Southwest City, Missouri. Within 
about two hundred yards of this cemetery was the home of Major 
Ridge’s son, John Ridge, who was killed there at the time of his 
father’s murder. Jesse Adair of Stilwell, Mrs. Mabel Washbourne 
Anderson of Tulsa, Mrs. J. A. Lawrence of Tahlequah, John H. 
Gibson of Grove, and W. F. Stevenson of Southwest City rendered 
valuable assistance in locating Ridge’s burial place. 


The marker, consisting of a white slab of Georgia marble, 
was set firmly in a concrete base eighteen inches thick, along- 
side the monument of Stand Watie, which was erected by the 
Oklahoma Division of the Daughters of the Confederacy. The 
memorial contains a plain cross within a cirele, below which is 
the following inscription : 

THE 
RIDGE 
Major 
Morgan’s Cherokee 

Regt. 
War of 1812 
June 22, 1839 


THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


The location of the famous Chisholm Trail through Okla- 
homa. has been the subject of some controversy and misunder- 
standing. The cattle trail passing out by Chickasha and King- 
fisher is shown on early maps as the Abilene Trail. In later years 
there has been an effort to identify this as the Chisholm Trail. 
The evidence is not all in and it should be interesting to con- 
tribute to the discussion the following newspaper article taken 
from the Daily Journal of Austin, Texas, of August 2, 1871, page 
4, column 2. This article was copied from the Arkansas City 
Traveler of a slightly earlier date—(G. F.) 


For a few days we have been camped beside the Chisholm trail 
—one of the grand highways of the continent. 


This road was established in 1866 by William Chisholm, a 
half-breed Cherokee. Many cattle were driven over in 1867, but 
in 1868 it was almost discontinued, on account of Indian depre- 
dations. In 1869 the driving was resumed with increased energy, 
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and the business has steadily grown to its present enormous 
amount, 


The trail leaves Texas at the Red River station, east of 
Gainsville, passes through the Chickasaw nation about seventy 
miles east of Fort Sill, and thence runs in a nearly straight line 
to Caldwell, Sumner county, and Wichita. 


The trail near the Salt Fork runs over dry plains, where 
the sail is red clay and sandstone, the vegetation, buffalo grass, 
and the water runs in chains of pools, strongly tinectured with 
oxide of iron, and along the river with salt and alkali. The grass 
for a great distance on each side of the trail is eaten off and cov- 
ered with dust, and the water is indescribable. 


The scene is a strange and picturesque one. The great herds, 
numbering from 500 to 3,000 head, sweep by incessantly, mostly 
long-horned, bony steers, three or four years old. The drivers 
are miscellaneous in appearance. Broad-hatted Texans, quick 
with the trigger, ignorant, choleric, and much given to the grosser 
vices; and yet possessing a sub-stratum of kindness and sound 
sense. Swarthy greasers, a mixture of Spanish with Indian and 
negro blood, dark, sullen, and sinister looking negroes, Indians 
and speculating Yankees, complete the list. All look worn and 
sunburned from their long exposure to the elements, and all are 
insanely hungry for whisky. Considering that these men have 
lived on fried bacon, coffee, and a villainous sort of bread, baked 
in skillets, ever since leaving Texas, their passion for whisky is 
not so wonderful. But the laws of the Unied States are strict 
and stern, the precious beverage, a very vile variety of it, is 
only obtained in smuggled bottles, that are like angel’s visits 
to the thirsty soul—few and far between. However, on arriving 
at the little town of Caldwell, just above the State line, the 
discipline relaxes. According to trustworthy reporters, this 
village has four business houses. One is devoted to the sale of 
whisky alone; two others to whisky and groceries, and one, kept 
by a woman, for the sale of bread and whisky. 


The amount of this traffic is something wonderful and in- 
eredible.- At the date of our visit, the number of cattle that had 
passed up the trail, by actual register, exceeded 290,000 mostly 
beef steers. The drive for this year will be over 400,000 head, 
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valued at not less than six millions of dollars. Most of these 
cattle are bound for Abilene, though many go to Colorado, 
and shipping them at Newton, on the A. T. & S. Fe Railroad, has 
vigorously commenced. 


Meanwhile, the L. L. & G. Railway promises to be running 
to the State line, at the Cana, in thirty days, and is trying to 
obtain its share of the great traffic. 


The Chisholm trail is paved with bones. Many cattle and 
horses die on the journey, and are devoured by buzzards as they 
lie. The half dried, half devoured carcasses of buffalo, and skulls 
innumerable strew the track. There is no law on the trail, ex- 
cept the hair trigger, and many graves line the road. Neverthe- 
less, to the orderly and well disposed observer, this road _ is 
probably safer than the streets of Chicago after midnight, and 
the lover of the novel and picturesque can hardly find a better 
post of observation than the Chisholm trail. 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad was conceived as 
an instrument for appropriating the vast country through which 
it ran as tributary trade territory to St. Louis. This undertaking 
was Viewed with disapproval by commercial interests in sections 
that had similar designs on this undeveloped territory. This at- 
titude is illustrated in the following sketch copied from the 
New Orleans Price Current in the Daily Journal of Austin, 
Texas, July 25, 1871, on page 4.—(G. F.) 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad is pushing toward 
Texas every day, and will soon give St. Louis direct rail con- 
nection with Austin, and all the magnificent bottoms and fertile 
uplands of Eastern and Central Texas. This railroad is now at 
Fort Gibson and will next month enter our State. New Orleans 
watches this enterprise with jealous interest, and the New Or- 
leans Price Current thus remarks: 


The true pioneers are those who furnish eapital to build 
railroads and thus plant population and develop values which 
secure to civilization and industry a new area of freedom. The 
comparative agency of politics and capital in occupying a coun- 
try is shown by the extraordinary progress of the Missouri, 
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Kansas and Texas Railroad. This road is completed within a 
few miles of Fort Gibson, on the Arkansas River, and in the 
Indian Territory. Its equipments consist of twenty-four loco- 
motives, twenty-three passenger cars, ten baggage cars, three 
hundred flat cars, two hundred and fifty cattle cars, thirty-two 
other cars, and a large number more of all classes. St. Louis 
has thus sent her practical pioneers five hundred miles through 
Kansas, and they are advancing at the rate of a mile of track 
per day. The number of ties are 2700 per mile. The ties being 
in place, the rails are put down and spiked for short distances 
at the ordinary gait of a stout man’s walk. The track laying 
force employ 190 men. When we are told that on 95 per cent. 
of the entire line south from Chetopa to the Canadian river there 
was no curve shorter than one degree, and remember that this 
is the character of the whole country down to Galveston, we 
may calculate exactly how long it will require St. Louis to ex- 
tend this connection to Houston. The distance being about six 
degrees of latitude would require about four hundred working 
days, or about one year and one-third, if there were no other 
road company working in Texas to facilitate the connection by 
constructing a road to meet it. This would make St. Louis arrive 
at Houston, Texas, about September, 1872. Our people regard 
this invasion of our territory very much as they do the rise of 
the water in the submerged district of our city. The rapid and 
irresistible progress of the railroad has planted an ineredible 
number of villages along the line, varying in population 
from five hundred to two thousand five hundred. It has 
also developed the mineral productions of the country in a re- 
markable degree. Our ancestors and theoretical writers have 
made the great mistake of supposing that mere territory could 
exercise rights. This depended on the people who should go to 
inhabit the territory, and who were never ascriptae glebae— 
bound to the soil, like the serfs of the middle ages. St. Louis 
will very probably plant along the line to Texas a population 
who will look to her for trade and capital. We may alone coun- 
teract this exclusive control of a territory we have always looked 
upon as our own by opening new avenues of access to them, and 
offering higher attractions than other cities to trade with and 
visit New Orleans. 
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To one who wonders what care the soldiers at Fort Gibson 
took of their personal appearance, ninety years ago, a recent 
disclosure from early records will be illuminating. This is a 
long inventory of merchandise of the stores of the sutler in Fort 
Gibson in 1845; it was submitted to the commandant for the pur- 
pose of establishing the prices at which these articles might be 
sold to the soldiers. The following is about one-sixth of the 
total list, but illustrates the character of merchandise sold by 
the sutler: 


Cigars, shaving boxes, round shaving soap, transparent soap, 
flotant soap, chrystalline wash balls, whisker pomatum, spontan- 
eous compound, oleophane, bear’s oil, philocome, fancy soap, 
perfume boxes, fancy cologne water, round cologne water, farina 
cologne water, prevost cologne water, red and white powder, 
sweeping brush, clamp brush, horse brush, shoe brush, counter 
brush, hat brush, hair brush, wall brush, cloth brush, shaving 
brush, teeth brush, ivory brush, nail brush, violin strings, razor 
strops, mirrors, shirt butts, cotton purses, silk purses, pencil 
cases, whalebone, suspenders, snuff boxes, necklaces, guard 
chains, fishing lines, flasks, thimbles, court plaisters, hooks and 
eyes, silk guards, pocket combs, English combs, dressing combs. 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE LIBRARY 


The following list of books has been catalogued and placed in 
the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society since the list pub- 
lished in the December number of Chronicles. 

American Book-Prices Current, 1934 
American Statesmen Series, 12 vols. 
Augusta County, Virginia, First Marriage Records, 1785-1813. 


Baker, George E., Works of William H. Seward, 3 vols. 
Bass, Sam, Infe and Adventures of. 

Boatright, Moody C., Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps. 
Boyd, Thomas, Simon Girty, the White Savage. 

Bruce, Phillip Alexander, The Virginia Plutarch. 


Chronicles of America, 2 vols. 

Cabot, Frederick C., Alamo, the Altar of Texas Liberty. 

Connelley, Wm. Elsey, Doniphan’s Expedition and the Conquest 
of New Mexico and California, 1846-7. 

Cooke, John E., Life of Robert E. Lee, 1875. 

Cox, James, The History of St. Lows, Old and New. 

Curtis, Francis, The Republican Party, the First 50 Years, 2 vols. 


Dalton, Emmett, When the Daltons Rode. 

Drumm, Major Andrew, 1828-1919. 

Eastman, S., Map of Nebraska and Kansas Territory, showing the 
Indian Reserves According to the Treaties of 1854. 

Edmonds, George, Facts and Falsehoods Concerning the War of 
the South. 

Fagan, W. L., Southern War Songs. 

Fitzpatrick, (Broken Hand) Chief of the Mountain Men. 

Foote, H. S., War of the Rebellion, 1866. 


Greene, George Washington, Life of Nathaniel Greene, 1867, 3 vols. 
Gue, Benj. F., History of Iowa up to the 20th Century, 4 vols. 


Hildebrand, Samuel S., Autobiography of, (Missowrt Bushwhacker ) 
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Hodgson, Joseph, The Cradle of the Confederacy. 
Howell, Clark, History of Georgia, 4 vols. 
Hyde, George E., The Pawnee Indians, part 1, 1500-1680. 


Irelan, John R., History of U. 8S. Administrations, 16 vols. 

Lee, The Final Achievement, 1865-1870. 

Lewis, Virgil A., History of the Battle of Pleasant Point, W. Vu. 

Lyman, Robert, The Beecher Island Annual, 62d Anniversary. 

Lynch, John H., The Facts of Reconstruction. 

Maclean, J. P., Account of the Settlements of Scotch Highlanders 
an A. 

Marquis, Thomas B., A Warrior Who Fought with Custer. 

Morton, O. F., History of Rockbridge County, Va. 


National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans with bio- 
graphical Sketches. 4 vols. 


Otken, Charles H., The Ills of the South. 


Parton, James, The Life of Horace Greely. 


Pike, Zebulon Montgomery, Explorations Through the Western 
Territory of North America. 


Pocahontas, Alias Matoka and Her Descendants. 

Southwest Historical Series, Vol. 38. 

Waddell, Alfred Moore, History of New Hanover County and the 
Lower Cape Fear Region, 1723-1800. 


Waldo, S. Putnam, The Life and Character of Stephens Decatur. 
Wood, Edgar, Albemarle County in Virginia. 


Books by Oklahoma Authors. 
Chambers, Henry T., Young Man’s Country. 
Conner, Aletha S., Pisces Child. 
Fowler, Oscar Presley, The Haskell Regime. 
Groseclose, Elgin, Money the Human Conflict. 


Upper picture 
May 10, 1935. 


taken on old High Springs Council Grounds, 


Lower picture taken at the grave of Chief Isparhecher. 


ANNUAL MEETING OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


May 10-11, 1935 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society con- 
vened May 10, 1935, at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, as per resolution 


of the Board of Directors, adopted at the meeting held January 
24, 1935. 


At 1:00 P. M., the delegates assembled at the Old Creek 
Council House for registration, after which they were taken on 
a trip that included the grave of Isparhecher, one of the most 
famous of the Creek Chiefs; New Town Indian Church and the 
High Springs Council Grounds. 


At 8:00 P. M. an open meeting was held in the M. E. Church, 
South, with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, presiding. In- 
vocation by Dr. M. L. Butler. 


Appropriate historical addresses were given by Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Dr. E. E. Dale and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President of the Society and 
head of the department of History of the Central State Teachers 
College, at Edmond, was introduced. 


A reception for the visitors was held in the Old Creek Coun- 
cil House, sponsored by the local chapter of the D. A. R, 


May 11th: the meeting was held in the Old Creek Council 
House, with Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, presiding. 


Prayer by Rev. W. M. Rader, pastor of the M. E. Church, 
South, of Okmulgee. 


Address of weleome was given by Judge A. D. Cochran of 
Okmulgee. 


Mr. E. K. Wood, Dean of the Junior College, Okmulgee, 
represented the Mayor. 
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Sen. Harry O. Glasser, of Enid, responded in behalf of the 
Society. 


A violin solo was rendered by Mr. George Clarke, accom- 
panied by Merle Walker. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that Senate Bill No. 68, pro- 
viding for the Ft. Gibson Stockade Commission, had been passed 
by the legislature and signed by the Governor; and moved that 
the Oklahoma Historical Society recommend for approval of the 
Governor Dr. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee, as a member of the 
Ft. Gibson Stockade Commission. Motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 


Mr. George Rainey, of Enid, introduced Sen. Harry 0. 
Glasser, who tendered an invitation to the Society to hold its 
annual meeting in 1936 in Enid. 


The Secretary presented an invitation from the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the President of the Oklahoma College for Women 
to hold the next annual meeting of the Society at Chickasha. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the invitation to hold 
the annual meeting of the Society at Enid, in 1936, be accepted. 
Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that we express the regrets of 
the Society that its annual meeting cannot be held at two places, 
and that Chickasha be invited to renew its invitation for 1937. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. George Rainey, President of the Cherokee Strip Histor- 
ical Society, expressed the thanks of that organization for ac- 


cepting its invitation to hold the annual meeting of the Society 
in 1936 in Enid. 


George Riley Hall, editor of the Henryetta Free-Lance, re- 
cited an original poem, and by request also recited his poem 
entitled “‘The Land of the Mistletoe.’’ 


Miss Eula Fullerton, of the faculty of the Northeastern State 
Teachers College, at Tahlequah, told of the work being done to 
preserve the history of the Cherokee Nation, especially in the 
the way of collecting old letters and journals. 
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Judge Orlando Swain, Secretary of the Creek Indian Me- 
morial Association, presented the following students from the 
Manual Training Department of the Okmulgee High School: 


Kenneth Dickerson, who presented a gavel to Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle; James Southern who presented a cane to Judge R. L. 
Williams; and J. C. Johnson, Jr., who presented a book rack to 
Dr. Grant Foreman. 


The wood, from which these articles were made, was salvaged 
from an old Indian district court house of the Okmulgee District 
of the Creek Nation, built in 1885. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented the manuscripts of historical 
papers written by students of the Okmulgee High School, and 
made special mention of the one written by Mace Davis on Chitto 
Harjo. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the article on Chitto 


Harjo, by Mace Davis, be published in Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the other papers be pub- 
lished in Chronicles as far as practical, subject to the approval 
of the committee on publication. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that we thank the citizens of 
Okmulgee, the Superintendent of Schools and teachers and the 
Creek Indian Memorial Association for the manner in which they 
had taken part in the annual meeting of the Historical Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Upon motion of Judge Baxter Taylor, the meeting stood 
adjourned. 


Buffet luncheon was served to the visitors by the Y. W. C. A. 
girls. 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


April 25, 1935. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, April 25, 1935, at 10:00 A. M. with Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. Thompson, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Judge R. L. Williams, Mrs. Blanche 
Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Gen. William S. 
Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liams and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 


The secretary read letters explaining the absence of Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Mr. George H. Evans and Col. A. N. Leecraft. 


Upon motion of Judge Harry Campbell their absences were excused 
by unanimous vote of the directors. 


At the request of Dr. Grant Foreman the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting of the Board of Directors held January 24, 1935, 
was dispensed with. 


Judge R. L. Williams requested that part of the minutes relating to 
his donations to the Society be corrected to read that copies of the let- 
ters were presented to the Society, which correction was accepted upon 
motion of Mrs. Frank Korn. 


The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society for the 
first quarter ending April 25, 1935. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, the treas- 
urer of the Society, had telephoned that she would be unable to be pres- 
ent, and moved that her absence be excused. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams also explained that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore re- 
ported that the roof on the old Chickasaw council house, which is being 
restored, had been torn off in a storm, which would necessitate extra 
funds, and he moved that an additional $50.00 be set aside out of its 
private funds to provide for replacing the roof and making other neces- 
Sary repairs. Motion was seconded and carried. 


; Judge R. L. Williams reported that Senate Bills Nos. 38 and 39, re- 
lating to the Historical Society, had been passed and signed by the Gov- 
ernor, fixing the positions and salaries of the employees of the Historical 
Society, and defining its authority. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented Dr. Forrest Clements, head of the 
Anthropological Department of the University of Oklahoma, who made 
a report on preserving historic mounds in the eastern part of the State, 
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and explaining the necessity of securin i 
; g more funds for leasin 
sites on which these mounds are located. Sar 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that an additional $150.00 be allowed, 
out of the Society’s funds, making a total of $450.00 to acquire the site 
on which these historic mounds are located for archaeological develop- 
ment, title to be approved by Judge Samuel W. Hayes before any money 
is paid out, and allocation of artifacts to be subject to the approval of 
Mie of Directors. Motion was seconded by Dr. Emma Estill- 

arbour. 


Judge R. L, Williams moved to amend, providing that the title and 
assignments be made to the Oklahoma Historical Society; and if the de- 
velopments and explorations are made by the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety and the University of Oklahoma that the artifacts be held jointly 
and divided between them. The amendment was accepted and the mo- 
tion as amended was carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair to take charge of this matter of mounds and negotiate with 
the Park Commission relative to securing these sites for a state park. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed on this committee Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. Grant Foreman, Gen. William S. Key and 
Judge R. L. Williams. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. Forrest Clements be made an 
official aid to this committee to contact the Park Commissioners. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read a letter from Governor HE. W. Marland presenting 
his painting of the Indian Pageant, which now hangs in the art gallery 
of the Historical building, to the Historical Society. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society accept the painting and in appreciation of 
this gift the Board of Directors extend to Governor Marland a vote of 
thanks and tender him a life membership in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The Secretary exhibited a silk state flag, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Young, of Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the gift be accepted and that 
a vote of thanks be extended through the Secretary to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Young. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman made a report on the Indian archives that had 
been transferred to the Historical building and moved that an addi- 
tional section of shelves be put up in the room set aside for these rec- 
ords. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed other Indian archives that could be 
secured and moved that a sum not to exceed $50.00 from the extra help 
funds (Acct. No. 12) be made available to pay the salary and expense of 
Martha Buntin to assemble these records and have them shipped to the 
Historical building. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the work that has been done at 
Fort Gibson with the help of Mr. F. A. Todd. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Society extend a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Grant Foreman and Mr. F. A. Todd for their work in rehabilitating 
the old barracks building and their success in collecting money to carry 
on this work, and that they be furnished a copy of this resolution. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. ; 


Dr. Grant Foreman gave a report on his trip to Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, February 5-9, 1935, to make a survey of the historical material in 
the Washington County Court House, and the Arkansas State University 
at Fort Smith relative to the Ridges and Stand Watie, and other matters 
of historical interest; and presented a copy of this survey to the His- 
torical Society. 


Dr. Grant Foreman told of his recent visit to the U. S. Battleship 
Oklahoma, and moved that a set of Chronicles of Oklahoma be presented 
to the officers of the U. S. Battleship Oklahoma for its library, to be the 
property of the Battleship Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read the following resolution in regard to in- 
dexing the newspapers and moved its adoption: 


WHEREAS, the Federal Government has made available funds for 
employing persons in indexing newspapers, making extracts from his- 
torical documents and engaging in other work relating to the field of 
libraries and historical societies. 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, By the Board of Directors 
of the OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, that it is the sense of this 
board that application should be made to the proper officials for the 
allotment of funds of that character for the employment of such service 
in connection with the indexing of the newspapers of this Society, the 
copying in whole or in part of historical manuscripts in this state, and 
for such other work as may properly come within the purview of the 
allotments available from the Government. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society some pictures the gift 
of Samuel Worcester Robertson, brother of Hon. Alice M. Robertson. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that they be accepted and that the sec- 
retary convey the thanks of the Historical Society to Mr. Robertson for 
this donation. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that the minutes be corrected to show 
that Mrs. Kate McClendon was elected a life member of the Society at 
the last meeting of the Board of Directors, and that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to her for her valuable contribution to the museum. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that all members of the Board of Di- 
rectors donate their portraits to be hung in the building, and that the 
secretary be directed to write to each living member and the families of 
deceased members, and solicit said portraits. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams reported on the request of the Board for the 
portrait of Gov. HE. W. Marland, stating that just at present the Governor 
had none available. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas tendered to the Society a portrait of Gov. KE. W. 
Marland, which tender was accepted. 


Mrs. Virgil Browne, state historian of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was introduced and presented the request of the D. A. R. to 
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install a bookcase in the library with their state genealogical records 
to be kept therein. 


Judge Rs L. Williams moved that space be set aside in the library 
for this case with the records of the D. A. R., but with the understanding 


that the Society would not be liable for any loss. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mrs. Frank Korn reported on the furnishing of the room set apart 
for the women’s patriotic and club organizations. 


Mrs. Fred Neff, State Regent of the D. A. R., requested the use of 
the room set apart for the women’s organizations for the meetings of 
the D. A. R. 


_Judge CR. L. Williams moved that the D. A. R. be permitted to hold 
their meetings in the room set apart for women’s organizations. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Virgil Browne requested the Board to supply the D. A. R. Head- 
‘quarters at Washington, D. C. with material on Oklahoma. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the D. A. R. Headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. be put on the mailing list to receive copies of Chronicles 
of Oklahoma as they are issued. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


W. B. Armour, Okmulgee; R. E. Baker, Tulsa; Guy B. Blakey, Ok- 
mulgee; Donald Bond, Chickasha; R. H. Brett, Ardmore; Mrs. Ralph 
S. Brown, New York City, N. Y.; J. P. Byrd, Jr., Tulsa; Wallace Camp- 
bell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. B. Culwell, McLoud; Wavel Davis, Tulsa; 
Thomas J. Dee, Oklahoma City; Fred Downs, Tulsa; J. Perry Eads, 
Okmulgee; Mrs. Jennie M. Elrod, Okmulgee; Mrs. F. A. Englehart, Okla- 
homa City; Dr. H. B. Fuston, Bokchito; Ervin D. Gibson, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Mrs. J. J. Glaser, Alva; Judge N. B. Johnson, Claremore; Ray S. 
Kayler, Alliance, Ohio; C. S. Maupin, Oklahoma City; Thomas H. 
Mitchell, Morris; Earl Nesom, Okmulgee; Alvia G. Nichols, Okmulgee; 
Judge A. S. Norvell, Wewoka; L. G. Owen, Tulsa; Paul P. Pinkerton, 
Sand Springs; Mrs. Joseph I. Pitchford, Okmulgee; Dr. W. B. Putman, 
Carnegie; Charles L. Roff, Durant; John T. Stewart, Wellington, Kansas; 
Mrs. F. EB. Stickle, Tulsa; Fred J. Stubbs, Oklahoma City; Mrs. L. E. 
Tomm, Muskogee; Dr. Virgil M. Wallace, Morris; Elmo Scott Watson, 
Chicago, Illinois; Clarence R. Wharton, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Sallie C. 
Wheeler, Oklahoma City; J. Bruce Wiley, Norman; Allan Wilson, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas; T. H. B. Williams, Oklahoma City. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, they were received into membership 
of the Society. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the Board of Directors go 
into executive session to determine the matter of employees of the So- 
ciety. Motion was seconded and carried. 


JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE, President, 
Presiding. 


DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 


JAMES MONROE HALL 
1851 — 1935 


By HARRY CAMPBELL 


James Monroe Hall was born December 4, 1851, at or near Belfast, 
Tennessee, one of nine children of Doctor Hugh A. Hall and Elsie Ramsey 
Hall. Mr. Hall and his wife raised five children, Mrs. A. E. Bradshaw, 
Mrs. Fred Dunn, Mrs. Juanita Scott, and a son, Harry Hall, all of Tulsa. 
Another son, Hugh Hall, was killed a number of years ago in a railroad 
accident. Mr. Hall died in Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 26, 1935. He was 
educated at Union Academy in Marshall County, Tennessee. 


When he was about 17 years old he moved to Oswego, Kansas, where 
an older brother, Harry C. Hall, lived. In 1872 he went to McAlester, 
Oklahoma, where he took charge of a store furnishing supplies to a coal 
mine near that place and ran this store for about three years, when he 
returned to Oswego. Here he engaged in the grocery business until the 
year 1882, when he went to Vinita to take charge of the commissary furn- 
ishing supplies to the men constructing the Atlantic & Pacific Railway 
(now the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway), which was being built 
Southwest from Vinita. Later in the same year Mr. Hall moved to the 
present townsite of Tulsa just ahead of the railroad, and with his brother, 
Harry C. Hall, started the first store in Tulsa in a tent. Later they 
erected the first store building on the present townsite of Tulsa. 


From that time on the history of the growth and development of 
Tulsa is largely the history of the activities of Mr. Hall. He continued 
in the mercantile business until 1903, when he sold out and engaged in 
the banking business for a number of years. After selling out his bank- 
ing business he engaged in the real estate business for some years and 
was instrumental in platting a number of additions to the City of Tulsa 
and selling the lots, 


Mr. Hall, from the time he first came to the present site of Tulsa, 
took an active and conspicuous part in all civic affairs and activities 
pertaining to the growth and welfare of Tulsa. He was instrumental in 
having the townsite surveyed and the streets laid out in 1883. He was 


instrumental in having a post-office established in Tulsa in 1883 and was 
the first postmaster. 


Mr. Hall was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and with a Mrs: 
Slater, wife of a carpenter engaged in building the first railroad depot 
at Tulsa, and Doctor W. P. Booker, established the first Sunday School 
in Tulsa in 1888. Mrs. Slater was a Congregationalist and Doctor Booker 
a Baptist, and until 1885 this Sunday School was conducted as a Union 


Sunday School. It was first held in a tent where Mrs. Slater lived and 
later in various residences. 


In 1884 Mr. Hall was instrumental in having the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board with headquarters in New York erect a mission and school 
building on the present site of the Mid-Continent corporation building 
at what is now Fourth and Boston Streets. The Sunday School was held 
in that building and in 1885 the name was changed to First Presbyterian 
Sunday School. Mr. Hall was chosen the first superintendent of this 


Sunday School and continuously held the position of superintendent for 
thirty-three years. 
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He was instrumental in having a school opened in the mission 
building, to which all children of the community were entitled to attend, 
a portion of the expense being paid by the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board and partly by subscription paid by the parents of the children 
attending. This school was continued until the establishment of a public 
school in 1899. 


The first sermon ever preached in Tulsa was preached from the front 
porch of the Hall store in 1883. Mr. Hall was largely instrumental in 
organizing the first church in Tulsa, the First Presbyterian Church in 
“eae =“ was an active Elder in this church from its organization until 

e died. 


In 1889 Mr. Hall, with Jay Forsythe and Joseph Price, other farseeing 
and enterprising business men of Tulsa, purchased the block of ground 
where the mission school was established from the Presbyterian Board 
for the purpose of holding same for public school purposes. They held 
title to this block of ground until the City of Tulsa was able to repay 
them the purchase price, when they deeded the block to the City of Tulsa 
for school purposes. At this time, situated on this block of ground is 
the Mid-Continent, Atlas-Life, Philtower, Municipal and other buildings, 
but the title to a large part of the block is still held by the school district 
of Tulsa, who collects rents from the owners of these buildings. 


In 1889, through Mr. Hall’s influence the town council of Tulsa passed 
an ordinance establishing a public school system, and Mr. Hall was chosen 
President of the first school board. 


Mr. Hall was also largely instrumental in 1902 in organizing the First 
Commercial Club of Tulsa, now the Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, and 
was its first President. He continued his membership until his death. 


In 1921 he and other pioneers organized the Tulsa Association of 
Pioneers and for a number of years was President of the association, 
retiring as President just a few days before his death. 


He was a Democrat in politics, and while he never sought political 
office he was always watchful and active in endeavoring to see that good 
men were selected for office. 


He headed the delegation from Tulsa to the Democratic Territorial 
Convention at Ardmore in 1900, which was held to select delegates to the 
National Democratic Convention of that year. There was a split in the 
convention and two delegations were elected to the national convention and 
both were seated. Mr. Hall and a number of other leading citizens of the 
territory were chosen as a committee or commission to iron out the dif- 
ficulties and establish harmony and peace in the Democratic party of the 
Indian Territory. This was finally accomplished satisfactorily. As far 
as the writer knows, Judge R. L. Williams of Durant and Mr, Robert L. 
Lunsford of Cleveland are the only living members of that committee. 


JOHN ROBERT WILLIAMS 
1866 — 1931 


John Robert Williams was born at Tyler, Texas, October 30, 1866 and 
died at his home in Oklahoma City, February 26, 1931. He was the son 
of William Allen and Elizabeth Murphy Williams. 


His father was a native of Texas and was from an old Southern 
lineage, his grandfather having come from North Carolina to Texas at 
an early day. His grandmother was a native of Alabama. 


John R. Williams was the oldest of a family of seven children: Three 
sisters, Mrs. Minnie Bramlette, Mrs. Annie Laurie Bass and Mrs. Lorainne 
Allen, all of Dallas, Texas, and three brothers, Wynn Williams, H. W. 
Williams, of Oklahoma City, and W. A. Williams, Jr., San Antonio, Texas, 
The mother, Mrs. W. A. Williams, sr., is still living. 


William Allen Williams, father of John R. the subject of this sketch, 
was a man of intellectual strength, highly educated and well to do 
financially. He had great executive ability and was a natural leader 
wherever he resided. He was engaged in the banking business at Green- 
ville, Texas, for many years and was interested in lands and the cattle 
business. His son, John R. Williams, attended the public school and also 
took a course of study at Dr. Franklin’s Academy at Pilot Point, Texas,a 
private school. Being a young man of high blood; imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, the tedious humdrum of office work had no appeal 
for him. The life of the cowboy and the freedom of the prairies allured 
him to join these free riders of the plains. His natural business sagacity 
also told him there was money in the cattle business and he wanted to 
identify himself with this great industry. 


John R. Williams’s first experience in the cattle business was in 1884. 
His father had become largely interested financially in a cattle ranch 
with headquarters near Doan’s Crossing on Red River, sometime before. 
The ranch was known as the “Block Bar Ranch” with this brand [__]. 


This was his opportunity and with the consent of his father he sought 
employment on this ranch where he developed into a real cattle man. 
It was here on his father’s ranch that he became acquainted with “Bat’’ 
Masterson, a well known officer and western character who died in New 
York several years ago. Masterson was working on an adjoining ranch 
and he and young Williams became fast friends. John R. did not devote 
his entire time to ranching but he kept in touch with his business interests 
in Texas and kept himself informed on all public questions including 
political events. Later he was appointed United States Commissioner 
under Judge C. B. Kilgore of the Indian Territory Court, with headquarters 
at Ryan. He held Commissioners Court from Chickasha south to Red 


River. He served as United States Commissioner during the Cleveland 
administration. 


In 1894 John R. Williams returned to Oklahoma Territory, and again 
went into the cattle business. He established a ranch on ‘Cobb Creek on 
the west line of what is now Caddo County. His ranch headquarters was 
only a few miles south of the Segar Colony Indian School and his brand 
was I-H, although he afterwards acquired several other’ brands. 
The opening of the Wichita, Kiowa and Comanche reservations caused 
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great financial loss to all cattlemen who occupied the country and used 
it for pasture as the cattle had to be moved off the reservations before 
it could be opened to settlement. The order removing the cattle meant 
financial disaster for those engaged in the cattle business—it broke many 


of them as they had to throw great herds of half fat cattle on the market 
to be sold at any price. 


When the Kiowa and Comanche country opened in the fall of 1901 
John R. Williams was fortunate enough to draw a claim on which he 
filed his homestead right two miles southwest of Gotebo. There he 
established his home and made improvements on his claim. The county 
had been organized and the full quota of county officers had been elected. 
The man who was elected County Treasurer, Tom Finley, died the second 
year after the opening and Mr. Williams was appointed to succeed him 
as treasurer of Kiowa County and he left his claim and located in Hobart, 
the county seat. While in Hobart he also engaged in other business, 
being part owner of the Kiowa County Abstract Company. 


From Hobart Mr. Williams moved to Oklahoma City in 1910. In the 
race for governor the fall of 1910, Lee Cruce appointed John R, Williams 
manager of his campaign. Governor Lee Cruce being the successful 
candidate, appointed John R. Williams secretary to the School Land 
Commission, a position he held for four years. This was a very respon- 
Sible position as the secretary had the management of the public lands 
of, the state and the public school funds, it was through this department 
that the school lands were leased and the school funds loaned, taking 
real estate as security. But little criticism was made of the department 
under this administration. 


While on the ranch near the Seger Indian School he became acquainted 
with Mary Elizabeth Prescott de "Les dernier. The young lady’s father 
had long been an Indian trader, merchant and business man among the 
various tribes of Indians in Oklahoma. He had established a store and 
trading house near the Seger School and it was here that this young ranch 
man came for supplies and it was here that John R. Williams met the 
future Mrs. Williams. It was not until after the opening of the 
Kiowa and Comanche county that they were married at Gotebo, Kiowa 
County, the date being March 1902. Immediately after their marriage 
they moved to Mr. Williams’s homestead southwest of Gotebo where they 
lived until his appointment as County Treasurer of Kiowa County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams were the parents of three sons, John Robert, born at 
Hobart in 1903, and died in Oklahoma City in 1926; Allen de ’Les dernier, 
born in Hobart in 1908, and William Henry, born in 1911. Allen and 
William Henry live with their mother in Oklahoma City. 


John R. Williams was always an active worker in politics and held 
many places of honor and trust. He served on committees of his party 
and was most always able to accomplish his objects. Some say he was 
a shrewd politician, but it would be more correct to say that he was a 
good organizer. He used the same intelligence and skill in his political 
organizations that the successful general uses in planning his campaign. 


Governor Holloway appointed him as a member of the State Board 
of Public Affairs September 23, 1929, a position he held until] January 12; 
1931, resigning a short time before his death. 


John R. Williams was one of Nature’s Noblemen. A most congenial, 
companionable man. He was loyal to his friends and he never let politics 
or differences in political opinions come between him and his friends. 
He was an ardent Democrat, while some of his best friends were recorded 
with the other side. He was a friend to his friends, not only in pros- 
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perity, but in adversity, he did not desert them. I once heard an old 
Plainsman say that if you wanted to know the real character of a man 
you should take him with you on an overland trip across the country 
to California. John R. Williams was a man who would have stood that 
test, you could have gone with him around the world and returned with 
a higher regard for his character and greater respect for his friendship. 
He had the respect of people of every strata of society and every walk 
in life. There was no hauteur in his make-up. He was equally at home 
in a cow camp or in the most elite society. There was none of the wild 
west swagger about him, nor was there any effeminacy in his demeanor. 
John R. Williams was an honorable man, a high type of American 
gentleman. As a public official he served the public with fidelity and 
with honor to himself. He was always interested in the history and 
traditions of Oklahoma and Texas and was a friend of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Mrs. Williams, the widow of John R. Williams, is a 
member of the Board of Directors and one of the most active supporters 
of this Society. —Dan W. Peery. 


